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EGOISM AS A THEORY OF 
HUMAN MOTIVES’ 


By 


PROFESSOR C. D. BROAD 
Litt. D. (Cantab.)., F.B.A., 


Knightbridge Professor of Moral Philosophy, Cambridge University 


THERE seem prima facie to be a number of diffetent kinds of ultimate desire 
which all or most men have. Plausible examples would be the desire to get 
pleasant experiences and to avoid unpleasant ones, the desire to get and 
exercise power over others, and the desire to do what is right and to avoid 
doing what is wrong. Very naturally philosophers have tried to reduce this 
plurality. They have tried to show that there is one and only one kind of 
ultimate desire, and that all other desires which seem at first sight to be 
ultimate are really subordinate to this. I shall call the view that there really 
are several different kinds of ultimate desire Pluralism of Ultimate Desires ; 
and I shall call the view that there is really only one kind of ultimate desire 
Monism of Ultimate Desires. Even if a person were a pluralist about ultimate 
desires, he might hold that there are certain important features common to 
all the different kinds of ultimate desire. 

Now much the most important theory on this subject is that all kinds of 
ultimate desire are egoistic. This is not in itself necessarily a monistic theory. 
For there might be several irreducibly different kinds of ultimate desire, 
even if they were all egoistic. Moreover, there might be several irreducibly 
different, though not necessarily unrelated, senses of the word “ egoistic ” ; 
and some desires might be egoistic in one sense and some in another, even 
if all were egoistic in some sense. But the theory often takes the special 
form that the only kind of ultimate desire is the desire to get or to prolong 
pleasant experiences, and to avoid or to cut short unpleasant experiences, for 
oneself. That 7s a monistic theory. I shall call the wider theory Psychological 
Egoism, and this special form of it Psychological Hedonism. Psychological 
Egoism might be true, even though psychological hedonism were false ; but, 
if psychological egoism be false, psychological hedonism cannot be true. 

I shall now discuss Psychological Egoism. I think it is best to begin 
by enumerating all the kinds of desire that I can think of which might 
reasonably be called “‘ egoistic ” in one sense or another. 

(1) Everyone has a special desire for the continued existence of himself 
in his present bodily life, and a special dread of his own death. This may 
be called Desire for Self-preservation. (2) Everyone desires to get and to pro- 
long experiences of certain kinds, and to avoid and to cut short experiences 
of certain other kinds, because the former are pleasant to him and the 
latter unpleasant. This may be called Desire for one’s own Happiness. (3) 


1 Being part of the Marett Memorial Lecture, 1949, delivered in Exeter College, Oxford. 
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Everyone desires to acquire, keep, and develop certain mental and bodily 
powers and dispositions, and to avoid, get rid of, or check certain others, 
In general he wants to be or to become a person of a certain kind, and 
wants not to be or to become a person of certain other kinds. This may be 
called Desire to be a Self of a certain kind. (4) Everyone desires to feel certain 
kinds of emotion towards himself and his own powers and dispositions, 
and not to feel certain other kinds of reflexive emotion. This may be called 
Desire for Self-respect. (5) Everyone desires to get and to keep for himself 
the exclusive possession of certain material objects or the means of buying 
and keeping such objects. This may be called Desire to get and to keep 
Property. (6) Everyone desires to get and to exercise power over certain 
other persons, so as to make them do what he wishes, regardless of whether 
they wish it or not. This may be called Desire for Self-assertion. (7) Every- 
one desires that other persons shall believe certain things about him and feel 
certain kinds of emotion towards him. He wants to be noticed, to be 
respected by some, to be loved by some, to be feared by some, and so on. 
Under this head come the Desire for Se/f-display, for Affection, and so on. 

Lastly, it must be noted that some desires, which are concerned primarily 
with other things or persons, either would not exist at all or would be very 
much weaker or would take a different form if it were not for the fact that 
those things or persons already stand in certain relations to oneself. I shall 
call such relations egoistic motive-stimulants. ‘The following are among the 
most important of these. (i) The relation of ownership. Ifa person owns 
a house or a wife, e.g., he feels a much stronger desire to improve the house 
or to make the woman happy than if the house belongs to another or the 
woman is married to someone else. (ii) Blood-relationship. A person 
desires, ¢.g., the well-being of his own children much mote strongly than 
that of other children. (iii) Relations of love and friendship. A person 
desires strongly, e.g., to be loved and respected by those whom he loves. 
He may desire only to be feared by those whom he hates. And he may 
desire only very mildly, if at all, to be loved and respected by those to whom 
he feels indifferent. (iv) The relationship of being fellow-members of an 
institution to which one feels loyalty and affection. Thus, e.g., an English- 
man will be inclined to do services to another Englishman which he would 
not do for a foreigner, and an Old Etonian will be inclined to do services 
to another Old Etonian which he would not do for an Old Harrovian. 

I think that I have now given a reasonably adequate list of motives and 
motive-stimulants which could fairly be called “ egoistic ” in some sense ot 
other. Our next business is to try to classify them and to consider their 
inter-relations. 

(1) Let us begin by asking ourselves the following question. Which of 
these motives could act on a person if he had been the only person or thing 
that had ever existed ? The answer is that he could still have had desires for 
self-preservation, for his own happiness, to be a self of a certain kind, and for 
self-respect. But he could not, unless he were under the delusion that there 
were other persons or things, have desires for property, for se/f-assertion, ot 
for se/f-display. Nor could he have any of those desires which are stimulated 
by family or other alio-relative relationships. I shall call those desires, and 
only those, which could be felt by a person who knew or believed himself 
to be the only existent in the universe, Se/f-confined. 
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(2) Any desire which is not self-confined may be described as exfra- 
verted; for the person who has such a desire is necessarily considering, not 
only himself and his own qualities, dispositions, and states, but also some 
other thing or person. If the desire is egoistic, it will also be intro-verted ; 
for the person who has such a desire will also be considering himself and his 
relations to that other person or thing, and this will be an essential factor 
conditioning his experience. Thus a self-confined desire is purely intro- 
verted, whilst a desire which is egoistic but not self-confined is both intro- 
verted and extra-verted. Now we may subdivide desires of the latter kind 
into two classes, according as the primary emphasis is on the former or the 
latter aspect. Suppose that the person is concerned primarily with himself 
and his own acts and experiences, and that he is concerned with the other 
thing or person only or mainly as an object of these acts or experiences or 
as the other term in a relationship to himself. Then I shall call the desire 
Self-centred. 1 shall use the term Se/f-regarding to include both desires which 
are self-centred and those which are self-confined. Under the head of self- 
centred desires come the desire for property, for se/f-assertion, for self-display, 
and for affection. 

(3) Lastly, we come to desires which are both intro-verted and extra- 
verted, but where the primary emphasis is on the other person or thing and 
its states. Here the relationship of the other person or thing to oneself 
acts as a strong egoistic motive-stimulant, but one’s primary desire is that 
the other person or thing shall be in a certain state. I will call such desires 
Orher-regarding. A desire which is other-regarding, but involves an egoistic 
motive-stimulant, may be described as Se/f-referential. The desire of a 
mother to render services to her own children which she would not be 
willing to render to other children is an instance of a desire which is other- 
regarding but self-referential. So, too, is the desire of a man to inflict 
suffering on one who has injured him or one whom he envies. 

Having thus classified the various kinds of egoistic desire, I will now 
say something about their inter-relations. 

(1) It is obvious that self-preservation may be desired as a necessary 
condition of one’s own happiness; since one cannot acquire or prolong 
pleasant experiences unless one continues to exist. So the desire for self- 
preservation may be subordinate to the desire for one’s own happiness. 
But it seems pretty clear that a person often desires to go on living even 
when there is no prospect that the remainder of his life will contain a balance 
of pleasant over unpleasant experiences. This attitude is expressed very 
strongly in the loathsome lines of Maecenas which Seneca has handed down 
to posterity : 

Debilem facito manu, debilem pede coxo 
tuber adstrue gibberum, lubricos quate dentes ; 


vita dum superest, bene est ; hane mibi, vel acuta 
si sedeam cruce, susiine. 


(2) It is also obvious that property and power over others may be desired 
as a means to self-preservation or to happiness. So the desire to get and 
keep property, and the desire to get and exert power over others, may be 
subordinate to the desire for self-preservation or for one’s own happiness. 
But it seems fairly certain that the former desires are sometimes independent 
of the latter. Even if a person begins by desiring property or power only 

Vou, XLVIII. No. 2. i 
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as a means—and it is very doubtful whether we always do begin in that way 
—it seems plain that he often comes to desire them for themselves, and to 
sacrifice happiness, security, and even life for them. Any miser, and almost 
any keen politician, provides an instance of this. 

It is no answer to this to say that a person who desires power or property 
enjoys the experiences of getting and exercising power or of amassing and 
owning property, and then to argue that therefore his ultimate desire is to 
give himself those pleasant experiences. The premiss here is true, but the 
argument is self-stultifying. ‘The experiences in question are pleasant to a 
person only in so far as he desires power or property. This kind of pleasant 
experience presupposes desires for something other than pleasant expe- 
riences, and therefore the latter desires cannot be derived from desire for 
that kind of pleasant experience. 

Similar remarks apply to the desire for self-respect and the desire for 
self-display. If one already desires to feel certain emotions towards one- 
self, or to be the object of certain emotions in others, the experience of 
feeling those emotions or of knowing that others feel them towards one will 
be pleasant, because it will be the fulfilment of a pre-existing desire. But 
this kind of pleasure presupposes the existence of these desires, and there- 
fore they cannot be derived from the desire for that kind of pleasure. 

(3) Although the various kinds of egoistic desire cannot be reduced to 
a single ultimate egoistic desire, e.g. the desire for one’s own happiness, 
they are often very much mixed up with each other. Take, ¢.g., the special 
desire which a mother feels for the health, happiness, and prosperity of her 
children. This is predominantly other-regarding, though it is self-referen- 
tial. The mother is directly attracted by the thought of her child as surviv- 
ing, as having good dispositions and pleasant experiences, and as being the 
object of love and respect to other persons. She is directly repelled by the 
thought of him dying, or having bad dispositions or unpleasant experiences, 
or being the object of hatred or contempt to other persons. The desire is 
therefore other-regarding. It is self-referential, because the fact that it is her 
child and not another’s acts as a powerful motive-stimulant. She would not 
be prepared to make the same sacrifices for the survival or the welfare of a 
child which was not her own. But this self-referential other-regarding 
motive is almost always mingled with other motives which are self-regarding. 
One motive which a woman has for wanting her child to be happy, healthy 
and popular is the desire that other women shall envy her as the mother of a 
happy, healthy and popular child. This motive is subordinate to the self- 
centred desire for self-display. Another motive, which may be present, is 
the desire not to be burdened with an ailing, unhappy and unpopular child. 
This motive is subordinate to the self-contained desire for one’s own hap- 
piness. But, although the self-referential other-regarding motive is nearly 
always mixed with motives which are self-centred or self-confined, we cannot 
plausibly explain the behaviour of many mothers on many occasions towards 
their children without postulating the other-regarding motive. 

We can now consider the various forms which Psychological Egoism 
might take. The most rigid form is that all human motives are ultimately 
egoistic, and that all egoistic motives are ultimately of one kind. That one 
kind has generally been supposed to be the desire for one’s own happiness, 
and so this form of Psychological Egoism may in practice be identified with 
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Psychological Hedonism. This theory amounts to saying that the only 
ultimate motives are se/f-confined, and that the only ultimate self-confined 
motive is desire for one’s own happiness. 

I have already tried to show by examples that this is false. Among self- 
confined motives, ¢.g., is the desire for self-preservation, and this cannot be 
reduced to desire for one’s own happiness. Then, again, there are self- 
regarding motives which are self-centred but not self-confined, such as the 
desire for affection, for gratitude, for power over others, and so on. And, 
finally, there are motives which are self-referential but predominantly other- 
regarding, such as a mother’s desire for her children’s welfare or a man’s 
desire to injure one whom he hates. 

It follows that the only form of Psychological Egoism that is worth 
discussing is the following. It might be alleged that all ultimate motives 
are e/ther self-confined or self-centred or other-regarding but self-referential, 
some being of one kind and some of another. This is a much more modest 
theory than, ¢.g. Psychological Hedonism. | think that it covers satis- 
factorily an immensely wide field of human motivation, but I am not sure 
that it is true without exception. I shall now discuss it in the light of some 
examples. 

Case A. Take first the case of a man who does not expect to survive 
the death of his present body, and who makes a will, the contents of which 
will be known to no one during his lifetime. 

(1) The motive of such a testator cannot possibly be the expectation of 
any expericnces which he will enjoy after death through the provisions of 
his will being carried out ; for he believes that he will have no more expe- 
riences after the death of his body. The only way in which this motive 
could be ascribed to such a man is by supposing that, although he is intel- 
lectually convinced of his future extinction, yet in practice he cannot help 
imagining himself as surviving and witnessing events which will happen 
after his death. I think that this kind of mental confusion is possible, and 
perhaps not uncommon; but I should doubt whether it is a plausible 
account of such a man’s motives to say that they all involve this mistake. 

(2) Can we say that his motive is the desire to enjoy during his life the 
pleasant experience of imagining the gratitude which the beneficiaries will 
feel towards him after his death ? The answer is that this may well be one 
of his motives, but it cannot be primary, and therefore cannot be the only 
one. Unless he desired to be thought about in one way rather than another 
after his death, the present experience of imagining himself as becoming the 
object of certain retrospective thoughts and emotions on the part of the 
beneficiaries would be neither attractive nor repulsive to him. 

(3) I think it is plain, then, that the ultimate motive of such a man 
cannot be desire for his own happiness. But it might be desire for power 
over others. For he may be said to be exercising this power when he makes 
his will, even though the effects will not begin until after his death. 

(4) Can we say that his motive in making the will is simply to ensure 
that certain persons will think about him and feel towards him in certain 
ways after his death ? In that case his motive would come under the head of 
self-display. (This must, of course, be distinguished from the question, 
already discussed, whether his motive might be to give himself the pleasant 
experience of imagining their future feelings of gratitude towards him.) 
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The answer is that self-display, in a wide sense, may be a motive, and a very 
strong one, in making a will; but it could hardly be the sole motive. A 
testator generally considers the relative needs of various possible benefi- 
ciaries, the question whether a certain person would appreciate and take 
care of a certain picture or house or book, the question whether a certain 
institution is doing work which he thinks important, and so on. In so far 
as he is influenced by these considerations, his motives are other-regarding. 
But they may all be self-referential. In making his will he may desire to 
benefit persons only in so far as they are Ais relatives or friends. He may 
desire to benefit institutions only in so fat as he is or has been a member of 
them. And soon. I think that it would be quite plausible to hold that the 
motives of such a testator are all either self-regarding or self-referential, but 
that it would not be in the least plausible to say that they are all self-confined 
or that none of them are other-regarding. 

Case B. Let us next consider the case of a man who subscribes anony- 
mously to a certain charity. His motive cannot possibly be that of self- 
display. Can we say that his motive is to enjoy the pleasant experience of 
self-approval and of seeing an institution in which he is interested flourish- 
ing ? The answer is, again, that these motives may exist and may be strong, 
but they cannot be primary and therefore cannot be his only motives. 
Unless he wants the institution to flourish, there will be nothing to attract 
him in the experience of seeing it flourish. And, unless he subscribes from 
some other motive than the desire to enjoy a feeling of self-approval, he 
will not obtain a feeling of self-approval. So here, again, it seems to me that 
some of his motives must be other-regarding. But it is quite possible that 
his other-regarding motives may all be self-referential. An essential factor 
in making him want to benefit this institution may be that it is 47s old col- 
lege or that a great friend of Ais is at the head of it. 

The question, then, that remains is this. Are there any cases in which it 
is reasonable to think that a person’s motive is not egoistic in any of the 
senses mentioned ? In practice, as we now see, this comes down to the 
question whether there are any cases in which an other-regarding motive is 
not stimulated by an egoistic motive-stimulus, i.e. whether there is any 
other-regarding motive which is not also and essentially self-referential. 

Case C. Let us consider the case of a person who deliberately chooses 
to devote his life to working among lepers, in the full knowledge that he 
will almost certainly contract leprosy and die in a particularly loathsome way. 
This is not an imaginary case. To give the Psychological Egoist the longest 
possible run for his money I will suppose that the person is a Roman Catholic 
priest, who believes that his action may secure for him a place in heaven in 
the next world and a reputation for sanctity and heroism in this, that it may 
be rewarded posthumously with canonisation, and that it will redound to 
the credit of the church of which he is an ordained member. 

It is difficult to see what self-regarding or self-referential motives there 
could be for the action beside desire for happiness in heaven, desire to gain a 
reputation for sanctity and heroism and perhaps to be canonised after death, 
and desire tc glorify the church of which one is a priest. Obviously there 
are extremely strong self-confined and self-centred motives against choosing 
this kind of life. And in many cases there must have been very strong self- 
referential other-regarding motives against it. For the person who made 
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such a choice must sometimes have been a young man of good family and 
brilliant prospects, whose parents were heart-broken at his decision, and 
whose friends thought him an obstinate fool for making it. 

Now there is no doubt at all that there was an other-regarding motive, 
viz., a direct desire to alleviate the sufferings of the lepers. No one who 
was not dying in the last ditch for an over-simple theory of human nature 
would deny this. The only questions that are worth raising about it are 
these. (1) Is this other-regarding motive stimulated by an egoistic motive- 
stimulus and thus rendered self-referential ? (2) Suppose that this motive 
had not been supported by the various self-regarding and self-referential 
motives for deciding to go and work among the lepers, would it have 
sufficed, in presence of the motives against doing so, to ensure the choice 
that was actually made ? 

As regards the first question, I cannot see that there was any special 
pre-existing relationship between a young priest in Europe and a number 
of unknown lepers in Asia which might plausibly be held to act as an egoistic 
motive-stimulus. The lepers are neither his relatives nor his friends nor his 
benefactors nor members of any community or institution to which he 
belongs. 

As regards the sufficiency of the other-regarding motive, whether 
stimulated egoistically or not, in the absence of all self-regarding motives 
tending in the same direction, no conclusive answer can be given. I cannot 
prove that a single person in the whole course of history wou/d have decided 
to work among lepers, if all the motives against doing so had been present, 
whilst the hope of heaven, the desire to gain a reputation for sanctity and 
heroism, and the desire to glorify and extend one’s church had been wholly 
absent. Nor can the Psychological Egoist prove that vo single person would 
have so decided under these hypothetical conditions. Factors which cannot 
be eliminated cannot be shown to be necessary and cannot be shown to be 
superfluous ; and there we must leave the matter. 

I suspect that a Psychological Egoist might be tempted to say that the 
intending medical missionary found the experience of imagining the suffer- 
ings of the lepers intensely unpleasant, and that his primary motive for 
deciding to spend his life working among them was to get rid of this 
unpleasant experience. This, I think, is what Locke, e.g., would have had 
to say in accordance with his theory of motivation. About this suggestion 
there are two remarks to be made. 

(1) This motive cannot have been primary, and therefore cannot have 
been the only motive. Unless this person desired that the lepers should 
have their sufferings alleviated, there is no reason why the thought of their 
sufferings should be an unpleasant experience to him. A malicious man, 
¢.g., finds the thought of the sufferings of an enemy a very pleasant experience. 
This kind of pleasure presupposes a desire for the well-being or the ill- 
being of others. 

(2) If his primary motive were to rid himself of the unpleasant experience 
of imagining the sufferings of the lepers, he could hardly choose a less 
effective means than to go and work among them. For the imagination 
would then be replaced by actual sense-perception ; whilst, if he stayed at 
home and devoted himself to other activities, he would have a reasonably 
good chance of diverting his attention from the sufferings of the lepers. 
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In point of fact one knows that such a person would reproach himself in 
so far as he managed to forget about the lepers. He would wish to keep 
them and their sufferings constantly in mind, as an additional stimulus to 
doing what he believes he ought to do, viz., to take active steps to help and 
relieve them. 

In this connection it is important to notice the following facts. For most 
people the best way to realise the sufferings of strangers is to imagine one- 
self or one’s parents or children or some intimate and beloved friend in the 
situation in which the stranger is placed. This, as we say, “‘ brings home 
to one” his sufferings. A large proportion of the cruelty which decent 
people applaud or tolerate is applauded or tolerated by them only because 
they are either too stupid to put themselves imaginatively into the position 
of the victims or because they deliberately refrain from doing so. One 
important cause of their deliberately refraining is the notion of retributive 
justice, /.e., the belief that these persons, or a group taken as a collective 
whole to which they belong, have deserved suffering by wrong-doing, and 
the desire that they shall get their deserts. Another important cause of this 
deliberate refrainment is the knowledge that one is utterly powerless to 
help the victims. However this may be, the fact that imagining oneself 
in their position is often a necessary condition of desiring to relieve the 
sufferings of strangers does not make that cesire self-referential. Imagining 


oneself in their place is merely a condition for becoming vividly aware of 


their sufferings. Whether one will then desire to relieve them or to pro- 
long them or will remain indifferent to them, depends on motives which 
are not primarily self-regarding or self-referential. 

I will now summarise the results of this discussion. 

(1) If Psychological Egoism asserts that all ultimate motives are self- 
confined ; or that they are all either self-confined or self-centred, some being 
of one kind and some of the other; or that all self-confined motives can 
be reduced to the desire for one’s own hajpiness ; it is certainly false. It 
is not even a close approximation to the truth. 

(2) If it asserts that all ultimate motives are either self-regarding or 
self-referential, some being of one kind and some of the other; and that 
all other-regarding motives require a self-referential stimulus, it is a close 
approximation to the truth. It is true, I think, that in most people and at 
most times other-regarding motives are very weak unless stimulated by a 
self-referential stimulus. As England’s wisest and wittiest statesman put it 
in his inimitable way : ‘‘ Temporal things will have their weight in the world, 
and, though zeal may prevail for a time and get the better in a skirmish, yet 
the war endeth generally on the side of flesh and blood, and will do so until 
mankind is another thing than it is at present.” 

(3) Nevertheless, Psychological Egoism, even in its most diluted form, 
is very doubtful if taken as a universal proposition. Some persons at some 
times are strongly influenced by other-regarding motives which cannot 
plausibly be held to be stimulated by a self-referential stimulus. It seems 
reasonable to hold that the presence of these other-regarding motives is 
necessary to account for their choice of the alternatives which they do choose, 
and for their persistence in the course which they have adopted, though 
this can never be conclusively established in any particular case. Whether 
it is also sufficient cannot be decided with certainty, for self-regarding and 
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| self-referential components are always present in one’s total motive for 


choosing such an action. 

I think that the summary which I have just given fairly represents the 
results of introspection and reflection on one’s own and other men’s volun- 
tary actions. Yet Psychological Egoism in general and Psychological 
Hedonism in particular have seemed almost self-evident to many highly 


| intelligent thinkers, and they do still seem highly plausible to nearly everyone 
when he first begins to speculate on human motivation. I believe that this 


depends, not on empirical facts, but on certain verbal ambiguities and mis- 
understandings. As so often happens in philosophy, clever people accept a 
false general principle on a priori grounds and then devote endless labour 
and ingenuity to explaining, or explaining away, plain facts which obviously 
conflict with it. A full discussion of the subject would require an analysis 
of the confusions which have made these theories seem so plausible; but 
this must be omitted here. 

I must content myself with the following remarks in conclusion. I 
have tried to show that Psychological Egoism, in the only form in which it 
could possibly fit the facts of human life, is not a monistic theory of motives. 
On this extended interpretation of the theory the only feature common to 
all motives is that every motive which can act on a person has one or another 
of a large number of different kinds of special reference to that person. I 
have tried to show that this certainly covers a very wide field, but that it is 
by no means certain that there is even this amount of unity among a// human 
motives. I think that Psychological Egoism is much the most plausible 
attempt to reduce the prima facie plurality of ultimate kinds of desire to a 
unity. If it fails, I think it is most unlikely that any alternative attempt on a 
different basis will succeed. 

For my part I am inclined to accept an irreducibly pluralistic view of 
human motives. This does not, of course, entail that the present irreducible 
plurality of ultimate motives may not have evolved, in some sense of that 
highly ambiguous word, out of fewer, either in the history of each individual 
or in that of the human race. About that I express no opinion here and now. 

Now, if Psychological Hedonism had been true, all conflict of motives 
would have been between motives of the same kind. It would always be of 
the form ‘‘ Shall I go to the dentist and certainly be hurt now but probably 
avoid thereby frequent and prolonged toothache in future? Or shall I 
take the risk in order to avoid the certainty of being hurt by the dentist 
now?” On any pluralistic view there is also conflict between motives of 
irreducibly different kinds, e.g. between aversion to painful experience and 
desire to be thought manly, or between a desire to shine in conversation and 
aversion to hurting a sensitive person’s feelings by a witty but wounding 
remark, 

It seems to me plain that, in our ordinary moral judgements about our- 
selves and about others, we always unhesitatingly assume that there can be 
and often is conflict between motives of radically different kinds. Now I 
do not myself share that superstitious reverence for the beliefs of common 
sense which many contemporary philosophers profess. But I think that we 
must start from them, and that we ought to depart from them only when we 
find good reason to do so. It Psychological Hedonism, or any other 
monistic theory of motives had been true, we should have had to begin the 
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study of Ethics by recognising that most moral judgements which we pass 
on ourselves or on others are made under a profound misapprehension of 
the psychological facts and are largely vitiated thereby. If Psychological 
Hedonism, ¢.g., had been true, the only ethical theory worth discussing would 
have been an egoistic form of Ethical Hedonism. For one cannot be under 
an obligation to attempt to do what is psychologically impossible. And, 
on the hypothesis of Psychological Hedonism, it is psychologically impossible 
for anyone ultimately to desire anything except to prolong or acquire 
experiences which he knows or expects to be pleasant and to cut short or 
avoid experiences which he knows or expects to be unpleasant. If it were 
still possible to talk of having duties at all, each person’s duties would be 
confined within the limits which that psychological impossibility marks out. 
And it would clearly be impossible to suppose that any part of anyone’s 
ultimate motive for doing any act is his belief that it would be right in the 
circumstances together with his desire to do what is right as such. For, if 
Psychological Hedonism were true, a desire to do what is right could not be 
ultimate ; it must be subordinate to the desire to get or prolong pleasant 
experiences and to avoid or cut short unpleasant ones. 

Now it is plain that such consequences as these conflict sharply with 
common-sense notions of morality. If we had been obliged to accept 
Psychological Egoism, in any of its narrower forms, on its merits, we should 
have had to say: ‘So much the worse for the common-sense notions of 
morality!” But, if I am right, the morality of common sense, with all its 
difficulties and incoherences, is immune at least to attacks from the basis of 
Psychological Egoism. 

C. D. BROAD 
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COMMENTS ON SIR ROBERT WATSON-WATT’S 
ELECTRONICS AND FREE-WILL 


By 
DOM ILLTYD TRETHOWAN 


O.S.B. 


Monk of Downside Abbey 
Author of Certainty 
Editor of The Downside Review 


In an article published in the Hisperr JourNAL for October 1949, Sir 
Robert Watson-Watt had occasion to quote from a letter of mine to him. 
When I agreed to his proposal that he should do so, I ventured to offer 
certain criticisms of this article, which he had been good enough to send for 
my inspection in typescript, and it was his intention to incorporate these 
criticisms in it. It proved too late for this to be arranged, and in conse- 


quence I have been invited to expand my comments into a short article. 
May I begin, then, by expressing to Sir Robert my keen appreciation of his 
generous wish that opinions critical of his own should receive publicity ? 

At the outset I must confess that the position is an embarrassing one : 
the substance of what I have to say is a philosophical commonplace ; not 
that it is accepted by all who call themselves philosophers, but it has been 
put forward by philosophers since philosophy began to have a history, and 
various attempts to reduce philosophy into servitude to the special sciences 
have made frequent statements of it necessary in the recent past. In the 
Oxford of twenty years ago, before the Danube had begun to flow with 
any considerable volume into the Isis, it was perhaps the only proposition 
which could be said to command general acceptance among philosophers, 
and it was commonly taught that the first duty of the philosopher was to 
assert it. When Logical Positivism became widely prevalent, even this 
link with the traditional thought of Western Europe was threatened. Since 
Dr Joad’s exposure of the fundamental Logical Positivist error (“‘ Logical 
Positivism and the Theory of Knowledge’) appeared at the same time and 
place as Sir Robert’s article, the obvious approach to my subject is to refer 
toit. (It is not in any way detracting from the value of Dr Joad’s article to 
point out that the error has been exposed already a good many times, and 
it seems necessary to do so in the hope that the fact may be taken to heart 
in some quarters where it does not seem to have been noticed.) Dr Joad 
performs the first duty of a philosopher, in the terms required by the par- 
ticular brand of scepticism which he is combating, by pointing out that 
“the knowledge of sensory facts is not itself a sensory fact.” This, as he 
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remarks, is Plato’s elementary contention that my awareness of a table is a 
fact not describable by science and “ the presupposition of our knowing 
scientific facts.”” This manifest truth is overlooked by the Logical Positivist, 
and I am constrained to conclude that it is not, overlooked, but at least 
insufficiently appreciated by Sir Robert Watson- Watt. 

On the first page of his article Sir Robert quotes Professor Jefferson’s 
Lister oration of 1949, in which the prerogatives of thought were stressed, 
and on the secorid Mgr Knox’s insistence on the same fundamental fact 
with special reference to self-awareness. But, if he does not reject their 
conclusions, he certainly does not take the opportunity of registering agree- 
ment with them. Instead he questions Mgr Knox’s statement that a dog 
cannot “‘ become the object of its own thought.” ‘‘ Let us reserve to our- 
selves,” he goes on, ‘‘ as the touchstone of our humanity, our power to talk 
about thought.” For the moment I am not concerned with the question 
whether a dog can be properly said to think about itself or about anything. 
The immediate question is whether a machine can be properly said to do so. 
(In parenthesis I would remark that I do not accept Sir Robert’s “* touch- 
stone”; but of that more later.) After two or three pages describing the 
electronic computor in a most fascinating and instructive manner, Sir 
Robert reaches the conclusion: “it is not highly improbable that a still 
more complicated machine could write a sonnet with some esthetic and 
emotional significance transcending these mechanical perfections.” If this 
means merely that the machine could be “ fed” in such a way as to provide 
for us as the result of its processes of “ digestion ” (processes which we 
have ourselves set up in it) materials for esthetic appreciation on our part, 
then there would be no reason for protesting against it here. But Sir Robert 
goes on to say: 


as for expressing (and here the scientist as scientist sees no valid distinction such 
as Jefferson makes between ‘“‘feeling” and “merely artificially signalling”) 
pleasure or pain, the next-to-the-simplest ‘electronic brain” could do these 
things in a variety of ways . . . it could light a whole festoon of coloured lights 
to display its pleasure . 


After all that has been said on this subject recently by writers, to some of 
whom Sir Robert himself refers, is he really telling us that “‘ esthetic appre- 
ciation ” and “ lighting a whole festoon of coloured lights ” are only two 
ways of talking about the same thing ? I hesitate to reach such a conclusion, 
but I cannot extract any other significance from the paragraph from which 
these words are taken (the restrictive phrase “‘ the scientist as scientist ”? may 
seem to contain other implications, but they would be at variance with the 
general context). 

As if to settle our doubts, Sir Robert now addresses himself to the ques- 
tion: “‘how near is the machine to being ‘human’?” He answers, in 
terms of what he calls “ half-analogy,” that it has a “‘ sensory organ ”’ and 
a“ brain.” Since 
in the electronic brain, as we have at present visualised it, the being who presses 
the first key determines—within limits determined by the machine builder—the 
remote and complex outcome, 


the machine does not seem to share with man any of those powers which 
have usuaily been claimed as man’s prerogative. But Sir Robert does not 
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make any observation of this kind. Instead he warns us against thinking 
that the products of the machine can have no “ novelty and individual 
merit.” An artist, he argues (or so at least it appears to me), puts together 
materials with which others have supplied him. He “‘ puts two and two 
together and finds so much more than four.” Sir Robert continues : 


I have no answer to the question, “ Will the machine ever make it more than 
four?” I think it is on the whole unlikely, but I am sure it is worth giving it the 
chance. 


After all, then, his answer to the question: ‘‘ does the machine share with 
man any of those powers which have been usually claimed as man’s pre- 
rogative ?” seems to be “ possibly.” For the power of artistic production 
is certainly one of these. It is, among other things, the power to perceive 
relationships between words which have not been perceived before in this 
particular pattern, not a mechanical registration of data as providing an 
instance of an already registered law. It is a function of human awareness 
which the brutes show no sign of possessing. To suggest, however ten- 
tatively, that the electronic brain will show signs of possessing it is surely 
quite unjustifiable. 

The really important question is what Sir Robert believes man’s powers to 
be, what he believes man is for. When I intervened in this discussion in a 
letter to The Times, it was to point out that Mr Turing’s use of the language 
of intellect in regard to the machine suggested that man’s powers were of a 
purely mechanical nature, or that there is no real difference between the 
behaviour which we call “free” and the behaviour which we call 
“mechanical.” It has occurred to Sir Robert that Mr Turing may have 
had his tongue in his cheek when he suggested that “‘ a sonnet written by a 
machine will be better appreciated by another machine.” Some misunder- 
standing seems to have arisen because it did not occur to him that the 
reference in my letter to Butler’s Erew/on was equally “ light-hearted.” 
Nobody, so far as I know, is suggesting that the machine-makers ought to 
be inhibited. Everybody, so far as I know, wishes them all success in an 
endeavour which is intended to throw light on the mechanical processes 
associated with the human brain and to save us the trouble of organising 
with our brains materials which the machine is to organise for us. (I hope 
that there will soon be a machine for abolishing atom bombs.) But when 
Sir Robert writes : “‘ Would identical twins write identical triolets ? ” and 
suggests (if I understand him rightly) that the answer is doubtful, it seems 
to me that he is countenancing a disastrous Behaviourism. 

The important question, then, does not really bear on the machines at all. 
It bears on an ambiguous attitude of mind towards man which seems to be 
revealed by some scientific specialists when they discuss the machines. On 
the penultimate page of his article Sir Robert speaks of the possible value 
of the researches under discussion for philosophical purposes, in particular 
with regard to the “ existence” of “‘ the mind ” (his inverted commas in 
each case), “‘ so that the philosophers may enjoy a clearer view of the pro- 
gramming unit and may come nearer to an appreciation of whoever or 
whatever sits at the keyboard ” [of the brain]. He does not think it matters 
much, I gather, whether we adopt a determinist philosophy or not, for he 
speaks of ‘‘ the wisdom which would keep us saintly even in the irrespon- 
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sibility of determinism.” Meanwhile, he says, it is better to “‘ assume free- 
will ” in ourselves and to tolerate any sort of behaviour on the part of others 
as the result of a determinism. It is possible, I know, for a professing 
determinist to lead a saintly life, but only because he does not really believe 
what he professes. I would put the following questions to Sir Robert. 
Does he attach any definite meaning (apart from “‘ assumptions ” for the 
direction of personal conduct) to “ spiritual failure” ? Or does he regard 
with complacency the opinion which is becoming more and more wide- 
spread (largely as a result of the attitude of many eminent scientists) that 
personal responsibility can be reduced to formulation in physiological 
terms ? 

It should be unnecessary to say that this is the great issue of our time. I 
am emboldened to repeat this banality because Sir Robert admits towards the 
end of his article that he has not yet come down from his “ ivory perch.” 
He does, indeed, purport to do so at that point. But the upshot is only 
that he considers it on the whole not worth while harnessing the intelligence 
of the world to produce a “‘ synthetic [presumably mechanical] Shake- 
speare.” The thing might perhaps be done, but it would be better for the 
great modern poets to do what Shakespeare did. It is cold comfort that Sir 
Robert does not wish to abolish poets. So far as the great question of man 
is concerned, he remains on his “‘ ivory perch,” and this is to encourage the 
abolition of man. If the effective leaders of the people in our time let the 
case for man go by default, then there will soon be a full stop to our culture. 

Nor will they be able to arrest the process of disintegration merely by 
realising that the case for man must be upheld for that purpose. That is, | 
am not suggesting ‘“‘ opium for the people.” You either see the case for 
man or you do not. Hither you see, or you do not see that man by his 
grasp of truth is empowered to communicate with a super-sensible spiritual 
world. If there is such a world (and I cannot myself make any satisfactory 
analysis of it unless I affirm the Infinite, which I identify with the trans- 
cendent God of orthodox Christianity), then it must be the explanation, the 
raison d’étre and the goal, of man. The power which man has for com- 
municating with this world has been called by the great tradition of Euro- 
pean thought the “‘ intellect.” When the language of intellect is used of the 
machine, it is surely legitimate to ask what this means. What differentiates 
us from the brutes, I would conclude, is not that we can talk about our 
thought and they cannot talk about theirs, but that their knowledge 
differs in a precise sense foto cae/o from ours. The power of abstraction or 
that of self-consciousness is not the ultimate bearing of the question at 
issue. That ultimate bearing is expressed by asking whether man is capable 
of knowing God. If we say that he is, we shall not in fact find ourselves 
asking that question about other creatures—unless we believe in angels. 

A note added to Sir Robert’s article seems to call for a further note here. 
He is commenting on a recent editorial in the British Medical Journal (with 
which I find myself in substantial agreement). 


How [the Editor asked] are the machine’s results to be checked? . . . in the 
world of machines ethics is decided by the majority. This generation, at least, 
knows where that doctrine leads—to tyranny, the concentration camp .. . 


Sir Robert quotes the passage at length, and replies that 
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in ethical problems, the rdle of the machine is . . . to ascertain a logical conse- 
quence . . . the consequence flows from the instructions, if the ethics are wrong 
in the answer they were wrong in the setting of the problem. 


Whatever may be the sort of circumstances envisaged here, Sir Robert 


| seems to be retreating from positions which he had tentatively occupied in 


the article. For if the machine’s deliverances are not themselves ethical 
but only logical consequences of ethical conclusions, their operations in the 
field of poetry are not, presumably, themselves esthetic. The Editor of the 
British Medical Journal may still urge his point, which is also mine, that if 
you propose to appeal to machines for the answers to specifically human 
problems you are in effect denying that there are specifically human pro- 
blems, and we know what happens after that. 

I have been most anxious lest I should be unfair to the thought of a kind 
correspondent by this method of assembling quotations from his work. 
Yet I should be delighted to discover that I had misinterpreted it. 


ILLTYD TRETHOWAN 


DOWNSIDE ABBEY 
STRATTON-ON-THE-FOSSE 
NEAR BATH 


NotTE 


In the public speech in which he misinterpreted my letter to The Times, 
Sir Robert made a proposal, which must commend itself to all reasonable 
people, for avoiding mutual misinterpretations by special scientists and 
literary men, especially (if I remember rightly) philosophers. It was that 
they should receive some grounding in each other’s disciplines as part of 
their normal education. I wish I could think this admirable programme at 
all likely to be carried out in the visible future. In the meantime let us do 
what we can about it. If Sir Robert will recommend to me any books which 
he thinks will help me to appreciate his point of view more intelligently, I 
shall do my best to read them. Perhaps I might venture to recommend to 
him, in case he does not already know them, two recent books which seem 
to me of great value for this work of integration which we both have so 
much at heart: E. F. Caldin: The Power and Limits of Science (Chapman and 
Hall) and G. V. Langmead Casserley: The Christian in Philosophy (Faber 
and Faber). 

I. f. 





DR JOAD AND THE 
VERIFICATION PRINCIPLE’ 


By 
PROFESSOR J. N. FINDLAY 


Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy, King’s College, University of Durham 


In his article entitled “‘ Logical Positivism and Theory of Knowledge,” Dr 
Joad considers a principle which he attributes to “‘ the positivists ” and which 
he calls the ‘“‘ Verification Principle.” He does not at first tell us what this 
principle is, though later on in his article he states it casually in the form 
that “the meaning of a statement is wholly expressible in terms of the 
sense-experiences which verify it,” as well as in the somewhat different form 
that “‘ the meaning of an empirical proposition is the mode of its verifica- 
tion.” We are, however, left to infer that the principle has been formulated 
in the writings of Professor Ayer, since it is his views principally that are 
criticised and contraverted. And Joad objects to our adopting this principle, 
because he thinks that it will lead us to confine our attention to one set of 
facts in the universe, those, namely, that he calls “ sensory facts,” while 
turning our backs resolutely on other equally important bodies of facts, 


among which he lists the laws of thought, the principles of morals and 


” 


sesthetics, the non-sensory side of language, the activities of ‘‘ knowing, 
and even the natural order of events “about which science gives us 
information.” And he objects also to the adoption of the principle, because 
he thinks it either self-condemned, or trivial and nugatory. If it is merely a 
definition, or a tautology which reflects linguistic conventions, or a recom- 
mendation to consider only certain sorts of proposition, it is wholly arbi- 
trary, and can have no claim on our serious attention. Whereas, if it is none 
of these things, and is obviously incapable of empirical or inductive estab- 
lishment, it must be concerned with some non-sensory order of reality, 
which is just what is of justified on the principle itself. For all these reasons 
Joad thinks he has shown that schemes of thought that accept a Verification 
Principle can’t possibly have a leg to stand on. We shall, however, try to 
argue in this article, that there are principles one might state, and which 
might be called “‘ forms ” or “ interpretations ” of the Verification Principle, 
which are so immensely fruitful and satisfying, if applied conscientiously in 
our thought, and which effect such an amazing, stable revolution in our 
whole outlook and method, that they may be said to have the same impor- 
tance for philosophy, that the Gospels or the Four Noble Truths have in 
certain religions. They may be said, in fact, to take us over a philosophical 
** divide,” after which nothing proceeds in the same direction, or resolves 
itself in quite the same manner. And they may be said to pare away the dead 

1 A reply to Dr Joad’s “ Logical Positivism and Theory of Knowledge,” HrssBerr JouRNAL, 
October, 1949. 
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wood of philosophy, while leaving all the living tissue untouched. And 
Dr Joad would find, in fact, that many of the issues in which he feels so 
passionate an interest, and which he believes would be taboo under the 
Verification Principle, could still be pursued under the new dispensation, 
only more hopefully, and with greater light. 

It isn’t easy to track down the Verification Principle to its first, formal 
appearance on the pages of philosophy: it is, in this respect, quite as 
elusive as Occam’s Razor. It has, however, an unquestionable ancestry in 
the older German positivism, as well as in Russell’s attempt to treat both 
mind and matter as constructions out of sensibilia, as also in Wittgenstein’s 
teaching in the Tractatus to the effect that all we can ultimately talk about are 
the jugglings of a certain set of utterly simple pieces, which must all be 
constituents of our own personal, experienced “ world ”’ (Tractatus, 5. 62). 
Whatever its exact origin, it was seized upon and crystallised by the Vienna 
School in the twenties, and finds an extraordinarily complete, early elabora- 
tion in Carnap’s Logische Aufbau der Welt, published in 1928. In this book 
(which is much the most interesting to the pure philosopher of any of 


| Carnap’s works, and which should long ago have been available in transla- 


tion) we find a systematic attempt to show how our significant talk on any 
conceivable subject-matter can be “reduced” to talk about our own 
elementary sense-experiences (such reducibility meaning, however, that the 
two types of talk go together as regards their truth and falsity, and not that 
they would be fe/t or said to mean the same by persons using them). And 
Carnap also thought, at that time, that we were getting down to something 
genuinely primary in the order of knowledge, if we translated statements 
dealing with the most various subject-matters into statements that concerned 
nothing but our own sense-experiences (Logische Aufbau, p. 79). This work 
is interesting, moreover, on account of its wide tolerance even for the more 
abstruse forms of philosophical diction: those who expect positivists to be 
tough, will be surprised to find “‘ Values ” and “‘ Spiritual Realities ” figuring 
freely on its pages, which have all the appearance of being metaphysical, 
though they disclaim the reality. And it is also interesting because it 
probably was one of the main influences on Ayer when he wrote his Lan- 
guage, Truth and Logic, and because it probably is the point of view by which 
Joad is being distantly and adversely affected in the article before us. 
However that may be, it is a stage in the development of an idea which is 
long since past. Professor Carnap has long since recognised that there is 
simply no sense in treating talk in terms of sense-experience as in some way 
primary and fundamental, and that we are absolutely under no obligation to 
translate statements dealing with physical objects or with other subject- 
matters, into statements framed exclusively in terms of sense-contents. 
Nor would the point of view in question accord with the later, oral teachings 
of Wittgenstein, which have had such a profound influence on the last two 
decades of British thought. And the view in question has been criticised 
in the most fundamental manner, even in circles one would call “ posi- 
tivistic.”” It has been doubted, on the one hand, whether we ought to allow 
ourselves to talk about sense-contents at all, and, on the other hand, whether 
itis even theoretically possible to reduce all that we want to say about the 
things around us, whether in ordinary talk or in science, to talk exclusively 
in terms of sense-centents. Many of the things said by Dr Joad, in regard 
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to the impossibility of a full translation of statements concerning physical 
objects and their laws, into purely phenomenalistic language, bear a strong 
family resemblance to many criticisms nowadays raised in positivistic 
discussions. 

There seems to be little point either in flogging or in seeking to rehabili- 
tate dead horses. We turn, therefore, to the statement of the Verification 
Principle which is given in Professor Ayer’s Language, Truth and Logic, the 
source principally used by Dr Joad. Ayer lays it down in this book (in 
phrases more complex than are necessary for our less accurate purposes) 
that a statement shall be said to be “ factually significant,” if it either expresses 
certain possible observations, or if—in company with other observational 
premisses, or with premisses of a definitory character, which tell us how to 
translate non-observational statements into observational equivalents—it 
entails certain possible observations, which are not entailed by its accom- 
panying premisses taken by themselves.1. A factually significant truth 
must, in short, mean peculiar differences somewhere, whether directly or 
by long removes, in the course and content of experience. This criterion 
is, as Ayer remarks, quite astonishingly liberal. It won’t forbid us to import 
into our talk many terms not referring to observables, which may therefore, 
in a good sense, be said to refer to unobservables, provided that the state- 
ments in question entail certain peculiar observations, together with other 
premisses of the kinds mentioned. And though Ayer says, rather mislead- 
ingly, that his criterion involves that no statement concerning a reality 
“transcending possible sense-experience”? can possibly have a literal 
significance, it is plain that he only means by such a transcendent reality 
one from whose presence (taken together with the other sorts of premiss 
mentioned) one couldn’t infer even one single peculiar, trivial, faintly 
probable, empirical consequence. Thus even the quite silly statement that 
there was an unobservable magnet in my room could have a factual significance, 
since it would entail, together with the definition of ‘‘ magnet ” and the 
presence of iron filings, that these latter would arrange themselves in certain 
ways, which could then be refuted or confirmed by actual observation. And 
though Ayer does suggest that one ought always to have a “ dictionary ” at 
one’s elbow, which would enable one to translate statements concerning 
unobservable entities into observational equivalents, there is nothing in 
his account from which it follows that this must be possible: statements 
concerning unobservables might have many observable consequences, 
though no sum of the latter would entail the former. It has, in fact, long 
been apparent that statements which concern physical objects can nevet 
achieve more than a purely ideal, programmatic rendering into observa- 
tional terms. For there is strictly no sense in saying that we cou/d translate 
something into something else, if such a translation would involve dealing 
with infinitely many instances of infinitely many and undreamt of kinds of 
cases. Sothat when Joad says that the meaning of statements about electrons, 
atoms and other entities of physics, can never be reduced to any number of 
phenomenal facts, and that they therefore concern an order “‘ other than 
they,” he is saying nothing genuinely contrary to the pure milk of the 
positivistic Word. There is then nothing in the Verification Principle, as 


1 The above is a conflation of Ayer’s original account and the emendations in the new Introduc- 
tion. It is sufficiently accurate for our purposes. 
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formulated by Ayer, which excludes statements concerning several orders of 
unobservables, of which there isn’t even an exact observational translation, 
provided that such statements prove genuinely helpful in the explanation 
of observed data. It would only be the “ barren virgins” of theory that 
would be due for execution, and these, surely, have been under sentence 
since the time of Bacon. 

We may note, further, that Ayer’s Verification Principle applies only to 
the factual significance of statements. It won’t forbid us to construct any 
number of statements which are without peculiar empirical consequences, 
provided that such statements reflect nothing but our determination to 
employ terms in certain ways. Thus—/f one had reason for doing so—one 
might very well say with Joad, that a man trying to assess the esthetic or 
the moral worth of something, was “referring it to an ideal world” in 
which “‘ forms ” and “ principles” were present, and which had a better 
title to be called “‘ real”? than the world of sensory fact. It is hard, in fact, 
to see what e/se Joad can be doing in such utterances than express his deter- 
mination to describe ordinary situations in a rather novel and eccentric 
manner, since the words he uses have no ordinary significance in these 
contexts, and can at best acquire a significance through their association with 
ordinary ways of speaking. Statements having this kind of non-factual 
significance, which reflect nothing but the ways in which we choose to use 
our symbols, are, of course, spoken of as “ tautologies,” but they are only 
tautologies in a special, novel, sophisticated sense, which implies that they 
ate true by virtue of their form or by virtue of the meaning of their terms, 
or true whatever the empirical facts may be, and not that they are obvious, 
unimportant or uninfluential. For in the sense in which Ayer and many 
modern thinkers use the term “‘ tautology,” a tautology may be a truth very 
difficult of discovery and easily overlooked, and it may also be of incalcul- 
able importance and influence both in theory and practice. It is, after all, 
through the tautologies of mathematics that we are able to build bridges or 
weigh stars, and by ignoring which we can readily ruin our domestic or our 
national economies. And that Ayer doesn’t think tautologies are neces- 
sarily unilluminating, is shown by the fact that he regards his own Verifica- 
tion Principle as a tautology, and that he thinks the whole task of philo- 
sophy consists in elaborating definitions, 7.e. tautologies, which assist 
understanding. Plainly there isn’t thought to be much difference, as regards 
interest and profit, between the new enterprise conducted under the title 
“quest for illuminating tautologies,” and the old enterprise conducted 
under the title “ deep exploration of the inner nature of things.” 

Why, however, should we take up the attitude represented by the Veri- 
fication Principle, phrased after the liberal pattern we have just considered ? 
Here Joad seems to suggest that we can have no good reason for speaking 
in one way rather than another, other than our own personal predilection 
or the pressure of “‘ facts”’: he is, in fact, as chary of admitting “ norms ” 
and ‘“‘ values ” in this sphere as he is ready to accept them in others. But 
there are reasons why we should adopt some form of this principle, even 
though they only are apparent when we have tried it out thoroughly over a 
long period, and worked with it conscientiously in our own thought. One 
treason lies in the fact that it will liberate us from a large number of tradi- 
tional difficulties, and will enable us to “ see through ” certain problems or 
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positions, which appear to be asking or telling us something interesting, 
though they prove, in reality, to be asking or telling us nothing whatever. 
Thus we see through the senselessness of the question—if raised as a ques- 
tion of substance, and not merely of our manner of speaking—as to whether 
there is or is not any genuine unity and identity in the things of our daily 
dealings. For unity and identity, if they are to mean anything whatever, 
must be pinned down for us by observable continuities and affinities, and 
it is merely a confusion to imagine that, because a presumed unity or 
identity breaks down as the result of adverse observations, therefore it 
may not be present even though it sever breaks down in this manner. And 
in the same manner we see through the senselessness of asking whether we 
can ever come closer to the real nature of matter, however carefully we may 
observe it, and may test out various scientific hypotheses as to its hidden 
structure, or whether we can ever know the real character of another man’s 
experiences, however carefully we may dwell upon his words and actions, 
eking out our study with imagination and sympathy, and being led thereby 
to make predictions as to his words and actions, which are borne out or 
corrected by our subsequent experience. For we see that the “ real nature ” 
of anything is always part of a game in which we steadily observe, probe, 
simplify, theorise, predict, confirm and so forth, and that it can be nothing 
but a cipher or a bogey if it isn’t the limit towards which such procedures 
steadily lead us, and which must come out more clearly as they are systematic- 
ally followed. And it is only because our theories as to the real nature of 
things are liable to a perpetual (if diminishing) correction, that we are led 
to conceive, meaninglessly, of an indefinitely large, permanently incorrigible 
discrepancy between them.? And in the same way we come to see through 
a large number of other questions, the question, for instance, as to whether 
the objects of our knowledge are, or are not in our minds, or as to whether 
Universals and Values do, or do not subsist in a timeless medium, all of 
which would be worthwhile questions if regarded as proposals that we 
should speak in this or that manner, but which are quite meaningless if 
treated as questions of fact, since the terms of which they consist have been 
given no precise sense in the contexts in which we are using them. And 
when we see through these puzzles and dismiss these bogeys, we achieve 
much the same sense of emancipation and release, that the true Buddhist 
experiences when he understands the source of pain. 

We should, however, be giving a very one-sided impression of the 
advantages of the Verification Principle, if we suggested that there was only 
this negative profit to be derived from it. For its value lies not merely in 
dissolving but also in illuminating. It not only makes us stop raising certain 
questions, or raising them in a certain manner, but it also enables us to see, 
once the dust has subsided, whether it is still worth while raising them in 
another manner, and how they may properly be settled. For once we have 
given up the misleading account of philosophy as the exploration of some 
special territory—whether non-sensuous or non-natural or whatever else— 


1 T have deliberately chosen this example because some people imagine that positivism involves 
that we can never say how other people feel inwardly, and because the statements of some post- 
tivists have given colour to this notion. . 
‘ 2 I am quite aware of the many difficulties raised by this account, which I cannot deal with 

ere. 
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we begin to see in it something much finer and more useful, the attempt, 
namely, to discover the best ways of speaking in the familiar fields in which we 
work and live. The main task of the philosopher is not, on this view, to 
lay bare any special order of deep-level facts, but to speak of the ordinary 
facts of our daily experience in a way which removes anomaly, effects 
economy, promotes unity and clarity, eliminates vagueness and conflict, 
and shows up many surprising, paradoxical likenesses and differences which 
are slurred over in our ordinary ways of speaking. And an acceptance of 
the Verification Principle makes us see just what are the restricting, purely 
factual issues in some philosophical dispute, and what are the remaining, 
purely linguistic issues, in which our philosophical interest should centre, 
and our freedom is greater. Thus in deciding on the old issue as to whether 
to speak of man’s mind and body as one or twain, there are some factual, 
observational issues: a better established, much more thoroughgoing 
correlation between our nervous flutters and our higher, more discrimina- 
tive lines of speech and action, would incline us powerfully in the one 
direction, just as a wide extension of the thaumaturgics of the séance room 
might move us as strongly in the other. But, quite apart from all these 
factual determinants, there remains a purely linguistic issue, which is, in 
this case, probably so complex and so finely balanced as to lead to a fair 
number of equally satisfactory decisions. And there are other issues, such 
as that concerning the being of universals and other abstracta, which prove, 
on reflection, to be wholly linguistic: Plato, Abelard, Ockham, Meinong 
and so forth have in fact done no more than reiterate, in various complicated 
manners, what the ordinary man expresses very plainly when he says that 
this is a rose and that it is a red one. But the fact that an issue is verbal 
doesn’t mean that it is trivial : it is, in fact,an extremely barbarous outlook 
that can treat words, the supreme organs of rationality in this universe, as 
things of little moment. Nor does the fact that the ordinary man’s way of 
speaking is plain, mean that it is philosophically satisfactory, or that there 
isn’t much more to be brought out than it readily indicates. And if anyone 
would like to see how carefully and elaborately a professed positivist handles 
the problem of universals, he need only look into the pages of Carnap’s 
recently published Meaning and Necessity. An acceptance of the Verifica- 
tion Principle will remove, also, one of the main offences of philosophy ; 
the fact that philosophers of differing persuasions never seem to come closer 
to composing their quarrels. For as long as we think of philosophy as a 
factual study, where doubts should be laid by something akin to observa- 
tion, there seems a profound scandal in this situation. But once we become 
clear that philosophy is, in the main, nothing but the sustained attempt to 
talk well of the facts of our everyday experience, we find nothing surprising 
or regrettable in a variety of systems, of which each may be held to bring out 
something in our ordinary experience, though some do so in a paradoxical 
and distorted, others in a more comprehensive and balanced manner. We 
come therefore to a position in which it is possible to say, without the 
customary superficiality, that the “‘ abiding sense” of various great meta- 
physical systems is complementary rather than conflicting. 

The Verification Principle is a product of the genius of Wittgenstein, 
though it has been crystallised into various more or less adequate forms by 
those who have learnt from him. To some it has served as the justification 
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for a narrow sensationalism, to others for something uncommonly like the 
old, hard-headed materialism, to yet others for a new primitivism which 
dwells on nothing but the (undoubted) beauty and cunning of our ordinary 
ways of speaking. The interpretation and the special stress of this article is 
that of one who can’t help being a metaphysician, and who is not ashamed 
of being so: it makes no special claim either to adequacy or authority. But 
since Dr Joad also is by temperament a metaphysician, I can only adjure him 
to immerse himself more fully in these doctrines, so as to gain a clearer 
impression of their richness and profundity. He will then perhaps realise 
that the “abiding sense” of many of his favourite teachings is not really at 
variance with the Verification Principle. 


J. N. FINDLAY 
KING’S COLLEGE 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 
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THE ‘‘ GOOD ”’ LIFE 
By 
T. W. B. OSBORN? 


D.SC., DePHID., 1.0.92, Lek. €. Ps, Pe 


To anyone who is able and is prepared to see the problems of ethical beha- 
viour with fresh eyes, it must come as a surprise that, down the centuries, 
and perhaps even more to-day than at any other time, so few people have 
set out to lead the “ good ” life. I say surprise and not disappointment for 
good reasons. The conventional reaction, among those who interest 
themselves in ethical behaviour, is disappointment. They argue that the 
“good ” life is too difficult for the average frail human being ; that so few 
set themselves to try it, and of those who try so few succeed, because man 
is irresolute and easily yields to temptation—and so on. 


No Lack oF CouRAGE 
If a man were to go through all the conventional answers to human 
problems, he would have to discard most of these—if he were a good 
objective sceptic. And this—that human frailty is responsible for failure 
to lead the “ good ”’ life—is one of the answers that would not be passed. 
Your sceptic would argue that human beings have shown almost super- 


human resolution and staunchness in support of any cause they have really 
believed in—and perhaps to-day more than at any time in history. Often 
the “ cause” has been a simple fraud: its devotees have been led up the 
garden path by clever propagandists. Usually the “‘ cause ”’ has been grossly 
unworthy of the devotion shown to it. But as to the devotion there can 
be no doubt. 

The common man has many deficiencies—he lacks a clear head, he is 
vain, in his personal psychology he lacks balance : anyone who cared to do 
it could make a long catalogue of his shortcomings. But there is one thing 
that no one can hold against him—the common man is not short of courage 
ifhe really believes in what he is to be courageous about ; and with courage 
go the associated qualities—staunchness, and disregard of personal safety 
and comfort. 

When men say that the man-in-the-street finds the “ good ” life too hard 
for him, they mean that he hasn’t the “‘ courage ” to lead the “ good ” life. 
But since it can be shown that he has the “ courage ” to do almost anything 
he really believes in, it follows that what is.really missing is his belief in the 
“good” life. The conclusion is inescapable that, in his heart of hearts, he 
is not convinced that the “‘ good ” life is really good. 

1 The Editor records with regret Dr Osborn’s death on June 26, 1949, at the age of forty-four. 
Tributes which appeared in the Cape Times, the Cape Argus and African Medical Journals allude 
to him as “‘ one of her [South Africa’s] most brilliant and devoted sons,” and describe his parlia- 
mentary career—despite its lamentable brevity—as ‘‘ matching in efficiency and brilliance his 
scholastic achievements.” Dr Osborn, a former Rhodes Scholar at Trinity College, Oxford, rose 


from his sick bed in order to vote against the South African Government’s Citizenship Bill. He 
died a few days later. 
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He believes in other things—in different things at different times and in 
different places—sometimes because he is swept to them by a great surge of 
mob psychology, sometimes because they are sold to him by high-pressure 
propaganda, occasionally because they appeal to his reason—although some- 
times that reasoning is palpably fallacious. He has at different times and in 
different places worked up a great and untiring and invincible faith in many 
different causes. 

In olden times they tended to have their martyrs singly or in small groups, 
but to-day we have had them by the tens of thousands. Some of the 
“causes”? for which modern martyrs have died have been deplorable by 
any standard of unhysterical values—but the martyrs have been there. 

It seems to me an escape to say that the “ good ” life is too hard for the 
man in the street—an escape from the elusive and disconcerting task of 
overhauling our conceptions of what the good life is. It is on a par with 
“ explaining away ” a bad motor-car by saying that the driver doesn’t know 
how to drive it. 

There have been times in history when the common man has followed 
the good life with an enthusiasm comparable with the enthusiasm provoked, 
in our generation, by such things as Communism, Fascism, various brands 
of nationalism, and various forms of race patriotism. And even to-day a 
few isolated small communities and a sparse sprinkling of people in most 
large communities, follow what they conceive to be the good life. But 
to-day not the most determined optimist can claim that the “‘ good ” life 
has any sort of mass following. 


NEED FOR DESIGN 

Yet it is of the greatest personal, national and universal importance that 
the man-in-the-street should have some purpose and plan in his life. He 
(and she) has a plan for most things that he does—for the running of his 
business, for marrying and bringing up children, for his social life—he 
(and she) has his targets, his aspirations, his “ideals.” These are often 
tawdry—and often he knows that they are tawdry—but he steers by them 
none the less, and often with great determination. But as to an overall 
design for his life, he hasn’t one. It is rather like designing all the parts of 
a ship with great care—the boilers and companionways and pumps and 
blowers—and putting them all together haphazard and without a master 
plan. 


SCIENTIFIC PHILISTINES 


Most sophisticated people regard this loss of a design for living as an 
inevitable consequence of the march of science—although this probably 
does not apply to readers of the H1spert JOURNAL: so much does it not 
apply to them that many of them probably do not know how much it applies 
to the rest of the educated community. Most sophisticated people to-day 
are Philistines in their attitude towards ethics—and they are content to 
remain Philistines. They have theories and highly cultivated ideologies in 
art and music and drama and sciences, but their response to the problems 
of human behaviour is a shrug of the shoulders. 

And the attitude of the common man is a blurred and bewildered replica 
of the attitude of the man of sophistication. 
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SUDDEN GREAT CHANGE IN ENVIRONMENT 


The result of this rudderlessness on the individual level is a pandemic of 
neurosis—of melancholia, obsession, frustration, aggressiveness—the symp- 
toms taking different shapes in different people and in different circumstances. 
Now, in this century, when man’s environment is changing—largely as a 
result of his own efforts—to a degree comparable almost with a change 
from aquatic to terrestrial life; now when Homo sapiens is asked to make 
one of the greatest and most sudden adaptations that his millions of years 
of evolution have ever brought upon him—and the ordeal is not less because 
it is largely a psychological adaptation and he has largely brought it upon 
himself ; now when Homo sapiens is most in need of stars to navigate by, 
his eyes have lost sight of the stars in the glare of artificial distractions. 

The result on the national and international level is furore in government 
and a constant threat of war. 


Hysrip OF HEDONISM AND PRAGMATISM 


Many of my colleagues in the scientific world think that this is as it must 
be; that the most one can work out in the problem of “ how should I act 
and why ” is a sort of compromise between individual hedonism and com- 
munal pragmatism. Some of them stress the individual demands and 
prescribe a rather naive formula for satisfying the two or three or four 
elemental urges—sex, self-preservation, etc. Others stress the communal 
demands and give a pseudo-scientific foundation to the different patterns of 
totalitarian politics, in which the individual has significance only as long as 
he plays his part in the “‘ bee-hive ”’ state. 

That both of these “ scientific’ substitutes for ethics are unsatisfactory 
in the extreme is obvious to all but the most determined wishful-thinkers. 
This is becoming clear to more and more men of science so that neither the 
cult of “‘ scientific hedonism ” nor the child-like belief that pragmatism is 
all, nor any combination of these two, are now as fashionable with men of 
science as they were. 


TRADITIONAL IDEALS OF CHURCHMEN 


But having abandoned this pseudo-scientific approach to and explanation 
of ethics, neither the “scientists” nor the laymen who plod trustingly 
after them have a satisfactory substitute. The traditional ideals of the 
churchmen do not appeal to many of us of the scientific world any more 
than they do to the man in the street. They do not really answer the ques- 
tion “‘ how should I behave and why ?” Instead they give rise to a few 
dogmatic and categorical rules of behaviour which, incidentally, vary 
widely from one sect to another, to the obvious embarrassment of each 
sect. Different sects have different obsessions (I do not think this is too 
strong a word). Most Christian sects are much concerned with sex beha- 
viour, many pay much attention to alcohol and gambling, and a few even 
elevate the smoking of tobacco to the status of a major sin. To many of us 
sexual behaviour is more a matter of physiology and esthetics, than some- 
thing for which uniform standards of behaviour should be laid down—and 
the anthropological investigation of fashions in sex behaviour in present 
and past communities of mankind reveals the most bewildering variety of 
standards of what is admirable and what is disgraceful, which comes as a 
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shock to those who are loyal to present and local conventions, and as a 
mischievous delight to those who want them destroyed. 

No one would suggest that we have a high degree of sex adjustment in 
modern communities—we have probably never had less, but more and 
more we are beginning to feel that to achieve this is a job for the doctor 
and social worker, not for the priest—unless, and it might be a happy 
solution, a new body of men and women arise who combine the functions 
of doctor, social worker and priest. 

Alcohol and gambling have even less claim than sex to occupy as much of 
the attention of religious teachers as they do. The dipsomaniac and the 
gambling maniac are neurotics: they cannot be cured by a frontal attack 
on their symptoms any more than one can treat small-pox by treating the 
rash—these disorders can be cured, or better still prevented, by attending to 
the neurosis which is their root cause. Prohibition is no cure for dipsomania, 
and if all the race-horses in the world went lame together, the number of 
pathological gamblers would not be greatly reduced ; although of course 
judicious control of alcohol and of the means of gambling can be used as a 
brake and to mitigate some of the effects of drink and gambling. And to put 
these irregularities on the register of sins certainly does make people more 
sober than they would otherwise be, and it certainly keeps gambling in 
check. 

But it is clearly bad practice and bad philosophy to compose a system of 
ethics in which taboos on sex, alcohol, gambling are major components— 
and yet that is what is being done by a deplorably high proportion of 
religious sects. 


GROWING OUT OF RELIGION ? 


Many of my colleagues in the world of science, and still more of those 
laymen who in their enthusiasm run ahead of science, watch this deteriora- 
tion of religion with glee. They fondly imagine that man has reached a 
stage at which he can get on without any form of religion. I do not share 
this child-like faith in man’s ability to steer a course through his life without 
a rudder, compass or any points to navigate by. 

I think it is obvious that the codified morality of the churchmen is more 
and more failing to keep the confidence of the people. It is nearly as obvious 
that the naive advice of the more materialistic scientists—to keep your con- 
ditioned reflexes working smoothly, satisfy your three or four elemental 
urges and be a good loyal cog in your over-integrated over-centralised social 
group—must likewise fail. 


Morat RENAISSANCE 


What is needed is a new approach to the whole question of ethics, that 
will discard all thinking by habit and that will subject all conventions and 
traditional attitudes to a caustic inspection. This could easily lead to a 
renaissance of morality, for there is no intrinsic reason why the man in the 
street should not be as eager a devotee of the good life as he is of the dozen 
and one political, racial, and nondescript enthusiasms which he now so 
often follows. 

In other fields of human endeavour there have been these great revivals, 
Galileo and Newton brought revival to physics and astronomy ; Lamarck. 
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Darwin and Mendel brought it to biology; it came to medicine when 
Galen was dethroned after he had reigned as the supreme authority for over 
a thousand years; in the tussle, Servetus was burnt at the stake by the 
Protestants ; and, because he couldn’t be burnt alive twice, he was burnt 
in efigy by the Catholics. It looks as if Keynes has brought the revival to 
economics, although his work is too close to us for us to judge it in good 
focus. 

Each of these subjects after spending generations and sometimes several 
centuries in the doldrums, suddenly surged ahead. The pattern of events 
was repeated in one subject after another. The theorists busied themselves 
with study and the writing of many books while their subject stood still— 
then suddenly a body of experimenters and observers came on the scene. 
They forgot everything that had been written in the previous centuries— 
or didn’t trouble to read it. They weren’t iconoclasts. They were much 
ruder than that. They simply ignored the intellectual gods and rituals of 
their predecessors. And each subject in turn shook itself loose from the 
entanglements of sterile thinking and abstract theorising, and they have 
gone steadily forward since that day. 

Morality and the study of ethics are waiting their turn. They are waiting 
for some revolutionary to clothe their dry bones with flesh and put the 
breath of life into them. They are waiting for their Newton, their Darwin. 
They are waiting for someone who will discard most of what has been said 
and written in the last nineteen hundred years. 


PRINCIPLES SOUND, PRACTICE UNCONVINCING 


There is no fault in the fundamental principles of the Christian religion. 
The simple precepts attributed to Jesus Christ are as valid and as startling 
to-day as the day they were first spoken. Time has not taken from them any- 
thing of their appeal. Unbelievers and cynics praise them. Men of all 
races agree that they form an incomparable ideal of human conduct in 
principle. The trouble is and always has been to translate theory into 
practice, to apply the spirit of a few dozen sublime but rather vague parables 
and hints to everyday problems, to go from the sublime to the mundane and 
pedestrian. And as the living of the average man has got more intense, 
so the fit of theory to practice has become worse and worse, until to-day 
the average man is as unconvinced by the conventional practice of the 
Christian ethic, as he is convinced of its essential theoretical rightness. 

It isn’t that he goes berserk, ethically speaking. A few do but the average 
man does not. He goes on obeying what convention dictates, but he is 
less and less convinced that convention has any right to tyrannise him as it 
does. He leads a very anemic variety of a good life, he avoids the major 
sins of commission, but he does not always know why he should—he 
behaves “‘ correctly ” but he hasn’t his heart in it—and more and more he 
does it with a bad grace and without zest. 


THE CHALLENGE TO CONVENTIONS 
Scientific discovery and the spread of education in the last hundred 
years have called the bluff of ethical authority. While the average man was 
entirely ignorant, the world as a whole and in every one of its aspects 
bewildered him. The ways of governments, of leaders of men and of senior 
Vor. XLVIII. No. 2 6 
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ptiests of the Church were simply part of the general mystery. In the last 
hundred years sophistication and some education have come to him. Unless 
he is desperate, he is not prepared to take the word of a dictator about how 
he should be governed. He still obeys convention, but he has now a pretty 
good “hunch” that convention has no right to dictate to him, and that 
these dictates are usually frivolous and vexatious and often the reverse of 
what they ought to be. It is no longer “theirs not to make reply, theirs 
not to reason why ” when the average man gets his ethical orders, whatever 
it may have been for his grandfathers. He still obeys ; most times he has a 
feeling he need not really obey ; sometimes he is fairly sure it would be better 
for everyone if he did not obey. But he sees no substitute ; he is not yet 
mature enough to decide for himself what he should do and why. 

In these circumstances it is no wonder that the average modern man has 
lost much of his zest for living. He spends much of his day doing things 
that don’t do him or anyone else much good, and leaving undone a host of 
things he’d like to be doing and not seeing any valid reason why he shouldn’t 
be doing them—and psychologically speaking there is no health in him. 


REACTION TO CHANGE 

The reaction to this situation varies. There is the “ it’s no worse than 
it’s always been” school. This attitude takes no account of the convulsion 
caused by education in the last hundred years. Its policy is to do nothing, 
The result of this policy means extinction for Western Christian man—all 
communities of animals and man which have failed to react and adapt 
themselves to changed circumstances, always have been liquidated. 

There is the “‘ do what we’re doing now but do it harder” school. They 
think that putting greater fervour and more intense effort into present con- 
ventional Christianity will turn retreat into advance. They do score 
sporadic successes—they win a few battles, but the war is steadily going 
against them. 

There are several varieties of the “ put the clock back” school. They 
would discourage scepticism and bring back in their full authority the simple 
do’s and don’ts of earlier religious teachers. This plan would mean putting 
blinkers on education—a retreat from the liberal tradition in education. 
The plan is embarrassed by the fact that each sect has a different set of do’s 
and don’ts. 


AESTHETICS INSTEAD OF LAW 


All these rearguard actions must fail in the end. The retreat from reli- 
gion will be stopped only by a new point of view, by a completely new 
approach. This is not possible while the leaders of religion maintain 4 
narrow “legal” attitude to ethics. Law is very necessary to prevent 
dangerous departures from an accepted code of behaviour and to enforce 
the basic obligations which any state must demand from its citizens. Beyond 
that a codified legal pattern of rules of behaviour is suitable for guiding the 
personal behaviour of children and of completely ignorant and unsophis- 
ticated adults, but it cannot work for the average educated man of modern 
civilised communities. It cannot work because the average man will not 
believe in any such code, no matter how much pressure is put on him by the 
authorities and by his own urge to keep in step with the herd. 
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I suggest that ethics, in an average complicated civilised life, has much 
more in common with esthetics than with the law. And I suggest that 
Jesus Christ sensed this trend. When he was asked to give command- 
ments, to crystallise out his teaching into a set of rules, he said, in effect— 
what I have to say cannot be reduced to a system of commandments ; I 
can give examples and parables to show what I have in mind, but beyond a 
call to love God and your fellow men I cannot go as a dictator of com- 
mandments. But man has a strong urge to follow dogmatic rules—he is not 
yet mature enough as a self-conscious adult individual, gladly to take respon- 
sibility. Maybe that is why he has put up with the tyranny of ad hoc “ prac- 
tical’ rules of behaviour, in spite of the bleakness they induce in all living, 
and in spite of their remoteness from the spirit of the original teaching of 
Christ. 

The whole thing makes more sense if one looks at it from the angle of 
the artist. Every person is busy all day long working as the sculptor of his 
own personality. Every decision he makes is, for better or for worse, 
shaping that personality. He cannot avoid this task. He can simplify it 
by behaving exactly like everyone else around him, in which case he turns 
out like a figure cast ina standard mould. The more people think for them- 
selves, the more variety there comes to be among men, the less “ average ” 
there comes to be about the average man—the less meaning does the 
expression the “ ideal man ”’ come to have. 

Given a more individual and adventurous approach to ethics, there is 
every chance that frustration will begin to disappear from the lives of 
modern men. ‘To-day that frustration is one of our main psychological 
diseases. It is sapping all our zest for living. 

If a crusade could be started for better living, comparable with but on a 
vastly greater scale than the campaigns which have been run from time to 
time for better art, better writing, better music—if a vast new study of the 
esthetics of behaviour could be initiated on a basis of what is “ becoming ” 
and not of “it is either right or it’s wrong ”—if the watchword became 
once again “‘ manners makyth man,” and we discarded our “all-or-nothing ” 
mania in ethics—if these changes could be brought about we might see a 
revolution in human living greater and more exalting by far than any material 
or political revolution we have had. ‘The men are there to lead this crusade. 
The Christian priests of to-day are a staunch body of men—“ an excellent 
spirit is in them.” They are faithful to their present charge, each according 
to the foibles and fashions of his own particular sect, even though they must 
be constantly aware of the sterility and bleakness of much of what they 
teach, and must themselves doubt the essential moral sanction of all but a 
part of it. As they are, they are like a crew gallantly going down with 
their slowly-but-surely sinking ship : it might be the saving of the civilised 
races of the species Homo sapiens if they could change their conception 
of the “‘ good ” life—they might be able to keep their ship afloat and thus 
give themselves a chance of continuing the fight. 


T. W. B. OSBORN 
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As a man draws near to the end of his pilgrimage he may be led to think 
upon the reason for his existence and the nature of it. He may consider 
generally the character of life, particularly of human life, and he will par- 
ticularly study the discoveries and conclusions of the leaders of thought in 
the field of organised knowledge, who, in the last few centuries, have so 
greatly increased our understanding of the universe in which we live. 

The first reliable bed-rock fact with regard to the universe, which may be 
confidently accepted as true, is that it is an orderly universe. We accept 
this fact in our every-day life and act upon this belief during the whole of 
our lives. All fruitful investigations of the nature of the universe proceed 
on this principle, which experience shows to be reliable. This orderliness 
extends from the most minute fragment of matter or energy, of almost 
incredibly small content, to the uttermost limits of the starry sky, to universe 
upon universe, to spaces, distances and magnitudes which we can express 
by symbols but cannot picture to ourselves except by crude analogies. 


Amidst much that is uncertain and unknown, in an environment of immensity | 


and difficulty, in surroundings of terrific complexity of whose origin and 
ultimate future we can form no idea, we can hold on to this, that the universe 
is orderly, that nature does not contradict itself, that there is, in fact, a 
scheme of things. 


It may be objected that the above remarks assume the existence of the } 
external, objective physical universe, and this is true. We govern our lives | 


on this supposition, and it does not play us false. We leave subjective 
idealism to the ingenious arguments of certain metaphysicians, and we take 
the common-sense position held by the great bulk of humanity. For us 
the physical universe does exist and we are part of it. We are in touch with 


certain aspects of the universe through the medium of our senses. There | 


are, no doubt, other aspects and qualities of the universe with which we 


cannot get into touch as being outside the range of our senses. But our | 


existing senses, which have developed through a lengthy past, are, in 
practice, sufficient for our everyday needs, and we must make the best of 
them; but we must admit that they only enable us to construct a partial 
picture of our environment. 

Thus, our first step in this discussion is the assertion that we are part of a 
vast, multifarious, orderly universe, with much of which we are in touch 
through the medium of our senses. 
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It is sometimes stated that we are brought into this world without any 
will of our own, but further consideration will show that each of us is 
derived from sexual elements which had a pronounced will to live. We 
cannot correctly free ourselves, from our very beginning, of this will to 
live. In fact we are alive because we intended to be alive. And, if we carry 
this intention back into a remote past, we exist because we are the last link, 
so far, in an immense chain of life, stretching back, through millions of 
yeats, to very simple and primitive organisms, which still had the will to 
live, and we may consider that it was this intention, if it may be so called, 
which was the chief cause of the whole process. 

The record of the rocks shows that the earliest living organisms may 
have come into existence on this world as long ago as a thousand million 
years, and the same record shows a marvellous succession of increasingly 
elaborate forms of life, accompanied by the persistence of more primitive 
forms, with the extinction of some types and the development of others. 
From the early invertebrates to man, at present the last of the series, there 
is at work a continuous process, shown chiefly in the development of mind 
and consciousness. Man is a late-comer, and we do not know what he may 
develop into. It is not, from a geological point of view, very long since 
modern man may be said to have emerged, though it is long enough from a 
human standpoint, let us say some hundreds of thousands of years. 

Let us here quote Sir Charles Sherrington : 


Does it [mind] not begin with urge to live ? Zest to live which is part and parcel 
of life? Is it not that all through? Becoming gradually more sophisticated ? 
The zest of the living thing to go on living, and renew itself as a new life. The 
zest which implements the whole conduct of life; the zest which the whole con- 
duct of life implements . . . impelling alike man and animalcule. . . . Indivi- 
dual minds of endless variety of type, reptile, fish, bee, octopus, ant. 


Is the life, which has so developed through long ages, the peculiar pos- 
session of our world ? Is our world to be looked upon as specially favoured 
in this matter? Well, the Astronomer Royal, Sir Harold Spencer Jones, 
has written a book on the subject, in which he takes as his major assumption 
the principle that “wherever in the Universe conditions are suitable for 
life to exist, life will somehow come into existence.” He shows that, in a 
very remote future, life may possibly make its appearance on the planet 
Venus, and that there is reason to believe that there is now vegetation on 
Mars. On the more general question as to the existence of life elsewhere 
in the Universe, outside the solar system, he remarks “ that there are likely 
to be many other stars, in addition to the Sun, which are accompanied by 
systems of planets.” If that is so then we may contemplate the possibility 
of the existence of creatures, in other worlds, having intelligences similar 
to our own human intelligence, or, who knows ? superior to it. It is rather 
an attractive possibility. It may be thought that such creatures would not 
necessarily be in animal forms that we know, or even be endowed with 
exactly the same senses. But we shall be on fairly safe ground if we do not 
lose sight of the initial assumption that the conditions suitable for the 


1 Man on his Nature. Sir Charles Sherrington, O.M., F.R.S., The Gifford Lectures, 1937-8. 
(Cambridge University Press, 1940.) 
® Life on other Worlds, p. 193. (English Universities Press, 1940.) 
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emergence of life may be those which have proved suitable on our earth, 
and that it is not impossible that generally similar conditions may produce 
generally similar results. Even with this restriction our horizon is con- 
siderably widened, and we need not feel quite so lonely in our vast habita- 
tion. In any case, though the human race has a large measure of control 
over the use and development of the skin of this planet, the Earth, we are 
not even remotely in touch with any other planets in distant systems, 
planets which we can only imagine to exist by legitimate speculation. For 
some people there may be a certain freeing of the mind in the idea of intel- 
ligent life on other worlds ; for others the idea is strange and uncomfortable 
as diminishing the value of the human race in its hitherto supposed unique 
position in the universe—but what a waste of a universe | 

As the late Sir Arthur Thomson has said, the activity that we call life is 


an integration of numerous chemical and physical processes, and there is no warrant 
for postulating any mysterious vital force. On the other hand, it must be allowed 
that life is a unique kind of activity, for the formule of matter and energy... 
do not suffice to describe 


the many-sided qualities, functions and behaviours of living things. “In 
conditions of extreme complexity a new aspect of reality —Life—emerges.” 
After paying special attention to “ the self-preservative persistence ” of a 
living organism, he said that it is probable that “‘ Life” and “‘ Mind ” are 
co-extensive.? 

There is an old definition that the essential characteristic of a living thing 
is its correspondence with its environment. But, with this, we must asso- 
ciate a certain independence of the rest of nature, some freedom of action. 
Perhaps it is reasonable to work back from our own intimate feelings ; we 
know and feel that we are alive ; we know and feel that though we are part 
of the great scheme of things, we are also possessed of some degree of inde- 
pendence of it, and can, in fact, observe and criticise and, to some extent, 
alter that scheme. Starting then with our own feeling of life we can trace 
life back and back, through the lower animals, to very primitive creatures in 
a far distant geological age, and the farther back we go the less do we expect 
to find of mind or even of consciousness, but still we may find some. And 
how far back shall we go ? 


Since there is no sharp frontier anywhere between the lowest animal and the 
most profound philosopher, it is evident that we cannot say precisely at what 
point we pass from mere animal behaviour to something deserving to be dignified 
by the name of knowledge.” 


The idea that the universe is alive is an old one, of which one very well- 
known form is the doctrine of monads, formulated by Leibniz (1646- 
1716). In the Hisperr JourNat for April 1920 there will be found an 
article by Bishop Mercer, entitled “‘ Survival and Monadology,” which is 
a statement of the theory in the light of modern knowledge. The article 
is well worth reading, though now nearly thirty years old. Bishop Mercer’s 
view is that there is now no gap between the material and the immaterial ; 
that the concept of energy passes easily into that of will; that every animal 


1 Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th Edition. Art; Life. 
* Human Knowledge, by Bertrand Russell. (Allen and Unwin), 1948, p. 160. 
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is a multicellular organism and must be regarded as a community of cells, 
each cell having an individual life. “‘If the ultimate Reals of the universe 
are monads, their persistence is identical with that of the universe they 
constitute.” Presumably it is the energy that is persistent and not the 
physical form. “ The really big fact surely is the Will to live . . . which 
asserts itself in the lowest organisms as in the highest.”” Monadism “ regards 
the whole world, organic and inorganic, as being built up of will-centres 
and their interactions.” It may be supposed that most people who have 
studied the matter will accept the fact that each cell of the body has its own 
life and has an individuality of its own. But the cell is, of course, a very 
complex body and has itself been evolved from simpler physical and chemical 
elements through a long period of time. A man is composed of about a 
hundred million million cells. Sir Charles Sherrington has said : 


The cell is a unit life, and our life which in its turn is a unitary life consists 
utterly of the cell lives. . . . To say that each cell is a unit-life is to say that each 
cell also is a whole.? 


Winwood Reade published that rather pessimistic and melancholy book, 
The Martyrdom of Man in 1872, and he had either thought it out himself, or 
had absorbed Fechner’s view on the unity of nature. He compared the 
universe with the human body as having organs connected with each other, 
and he had the rather fanciful idea that all human minds, together, build 
up one great human mind, itself an element in some higher mind. And he 
remarked that, as the human body is composed of minute cells, so the 
human units are to the human race as a whole. He stressed the individuality 
of each cell and of each human unit, but this was not to hinder it from 
taking its part in a larger entity. 

A more striking contribution to the subject is the account, in William 
James’s Pluralistic Universe (1928), of Fechner’s philosophy, with James’s 
own views. Fechner, who was the son of a country pastor, was born in 
1801 and died in 1887, having spent nearly all his life in Leipzig. James 
writes with some approval of Fechner’s ideas, which were, briefly, these : 
The whole universe is everywhere alive and conscious. The earth on which 
we live has its own collective consciousness, so has the sun and each planet, 
and the solar system as a whole, and every other system. So, also, the entire 
stellar universe. “‘ That whole system, along with whatever else may be, 
is the body of that absolutely totalised consciousness which men give the 
name of God.” 

William James himself has much to say of his own conception of the 
universe. 


Just as we are co-conscious with our own momentary margin, may we not 
ourselves form the margin of some more really central self . . . which is co- 
conscious with the whole of us? May not you and I be confluent in a higher 
consciousness, and confluently active there, tho’ we now know it not? ... We 
are indeed internal parts of God and not external creations on any possible read- 
ing of the panpsychic system. 


And so on; but the hypothesis is well known and so is James’s account 
of it, 


1 Man on bis Nature (Cambridge University Press, 1940), p. 73. 
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Let us now turn to Don Miguel de Unamuno.! He thinks that the 
cells of our bodies may, perhaps, be supposed to communicate with one 
another and that one might fancy them holding the belief that they form 

art of a superior organism, endowed with a collective consciousness, 
And he adds, 


Perhaps the immense Milky Way, which on clear nights we behold stretching 
across the heavens, this vast encircling ring in which our planetary system is 
itself but a molecule, is in its turn but a cell in the Universe, in the Body of God 
. . . if all the consciousness of all beings unite in their entirety in the universal 
consciousness, this consciousness—that is to say, God—is all. 


He goes on to say that the consciousness of the universe is composed of, and 
integrated by, the consciousness of the beings which form the universe, 
in the same way as that in which our total human consciousness is formed 
of the consciousness of the elements composing the body, which are born 
and die within us. 

A year or two later we come to an important book by Dr L. P. Jacks, 
A Living Universe, consisting of the Hibbert Lectures for 1923, which all 
interested in the subject may be recommended to read. He points out that 
the belief that the universe is alive has been held by “‘ many great minds 
both in ancient and modern times.” The belief was held by Plato, the 
Stoics, the author of the book of Job, by Kant, Goethe, Wordsworth, 
Tennyson and others. Dr. Jacks’s approach to the subject is of much 
interest because he links up modern ideas with those of the ancients, thus: 


** When the universe is thought of in this manner. . . . It becomes essenti- | 


ally a Companion, a living Companion—no new idea, but one which was 


2? 


perfectly familiar to the Stoics. . . . 

The late Sir Francis Younghusband made a valuable addition to this 
field of thought in his book The Living Universe.2 He took his facts from the 
discoveries of modern biologists, physicists and astronomers ; such as the 
equivalence of matter and energy; the unceasing energy of the atom and 
its individuality ; the interaction of the cells of which the animal body is 
made; the enormous number of such cells; the millions of millions of the 
stars; the orderly system of the stellar universe; and through all the 
stages, from the inconceivably minute structure of the atom, to the equally 
inconceivably vast structure of the heavens, the universe shows that it is 


“an orderly interconnected system. In short it is an organism.” “And | 


the universe is the living body embodying the Cosmic Mind, and the vehicle 
for its expression, as my body is the vehicle for the expression of myself.” 


The theory has, however, one curious feature. If, in Unamuno’s words, 


** All the consciousness of all beings unite in their entirety in the universal 
consciousness,” this latter will include the consciousness of snake, shark 
and crocodile and the consciousness of the human blackguard, murderer 
and lunatic, to mention only a few undesirables. The element of quality 


has somehow been left out. The solution would appear to lie in the idea of | 


development or evolution, which certainly represents a fact. Think of the 
change from the brutal lives of the hominids of Choukoutien to the orderly 


1 The Tragic Sense of Life. By Miguel de Unamuno. Translated by J. E. C. Flitch (Macmillan 
& Co., 1921) with an Introductory Essay by Salvador de Madariaga. 
2 The Living Universe. By Sit Francis Younghusband. (John Murray, 1933.) 
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intellectual existence of any of the above-quoted philosophers! This 
change is to be reckoned with as part of the scheme of things, for we do 
not live in a static universe. Change must be a condition of Younghusband’s 
“Cosmic Mind,” and we may believe that the change, as we human beings 
know it, is in the direction of fuller consciousness and of the increase of 
intelligence and of the human virtues ; that is, it can be in this direction if 
we will it. It is our part in the world to ensure that future human genera- 
tions make the best use of the gift of life in a universe which must be looked 
upon as much a process as an organism. And, in this process the human 
race has the power to improve itself, from age to age, by selection and by 
the proper use of the earth, our home. 
C. F. ARDEN-CLOSE 


WINCHESTER 


Norte. The Hrsserr Journat, in addition to Bishop Mercer’s article of 1920, 
has published several articles dealing with the hypothesis of a living universe, 
such as: “* A Stoic Vision of a Living Universe,” by G. M. Sargeaunt, April 1924. 
“Indications that the Universe is Alive,” by Sir R. Tute, July 1939. “‘ A New 
Philosophic Conception of the Universe,” by C. Hartshorne, October 1945. 
“Is Matter Intelligent ?” by Sir R. Tute, January 1948. 

C. F. A-C. 


Vot, XLVIII, No. 2. 





THE ESSENTIAL BUDDHA 


By 


N. V. BANERJEE 


M.A., PH.D. (Lond.) 
Head of the Department of Philosophy, University of Delbi 


THE life-history of Gautama Buddha, like that of other ancient founders of 
civilisation, is shrouded in legends. But the principal facts about his life 
stand out clearly and indeed bear the stamp of uniqueness. Born a warrior 
(ksatriya) and brought up in a regal atmosphere, young Siddhartha, so far 
back in the history of the human race, realised quite curiously that the 
worldly struggles and strifes with which men usually occupy themselves are 
utterly futile, and that despite all their endeavours to make themselves 
happy, the world remains a vortex of pain and misery and suffering. He, 
therefore, abandoned all that he could call his own—wife and son and king- 
dom and went forth to seek the discipline and wisdom that could secure the 
real happiness and perpetual peace of mankind. His renunciation, thus, was 
not a mere retreat from the world (sams4ra) in disgust. It was definitely 
positive, aiming at the creation, in place of the existent corrupt state of 
affairs, devoid of tranquillity, peace and happiness, of a new wholesome 
world-order which would be altogether free from the causes of the disunion 
of men, and provide the happiest atmosphere of mutual sympathy and 
brotherhood. 

One may look upon the personality of Buddha as human or divine as one 
pleases. But it is certain that if he is merely human, he is one of the rarest 
of human beings ever born in the history of the human race who can, 
strictly, be called great and immortal. Greatness and immortality, like many 
other notions, have unfortunately been understood extremely loosely. In 
consequence, even those whose life and conduct proved a menace to human 
values and a disgrace to the unique status of man have sometimes been 
allowed by historians to pass for great men; and religion has more often 
than not claimed each single human soul to be immortal. And if there were 
men who, for some reason or the other, came to be thought of as too high 
to be classed with men popularly called great, they were raised to a status of 
divinity. Hence the prevalence of the conception of Buddha as God within, 
and even beyond, the sphere of the Buddhist faith. 

The process of the translation of a founder of religion into godhead may in- 
deed be natural from the point of view of religious psychology. But what- 
ever may be its real worth in the case of other religious founders, it is abso- 
lutely inapplicable in the case of Buddha owing to the fact that he was an 
exception to religious founders in making no reference to God in his teach- 
ings. Buddha’s life was consecrated to the discovery, glorification and 
realisation of universal and eternal truths, truths that are free from all 
conceivable limitations so as to constitute the essentials of the universal 
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faith of mankind. Buddha found himself unable to admit the existence of 
God lest truths, when referred to a divine personality which may admittedly 
be conceived of variously, should, in consequence, be subject to limitation 
and lose their universal significance; far less could it be his intention 
to be himself glorified as the divine originator of such truths. In fact, his 


§ real purpose in avoiding the discussion of the problem of the existence and 


nature of God and allied problems was to eliminate one of the causes or 
rather a potent cause of the disunion among men. To raise Buddha to the 
status of a deity is really to undermine the true spirit of his teachings by 
inviting anew those very problems which he was anxious to avoid, and by 
allowing which we perpetuate the continuance of the disunion of men 
which he strove hard to remove. 

In fact, philosophy was, for Buddha, the art of living. Consequently, 
he freed himself from the inveterate philosophic tendency to wander beyond 
all bounds and to invite problems which do not admit of final solution 
which, he thought, was an extravagance, incompatible with the true economy 
of life. The philosophic way of life which Buddha thus secured for himself 
and of which he is the foremost historic example is, really, a life which has 
outgrown its limited individuality by emancipating itself, through self- 
denying discipline, from the over-mastering influence of the biological 
forces; by this means together with philosophic insight he attained the 
universality of moral excellence. In other words, it is sacrifice leading 
through the contemplation of universal truths to the realisation of universal 
good. Really speaking, then, Buddha cannot be said to have offered a God 
ora dogma or a religion in its usual sense ; nor can he be spoken of as him- 
selfa god. He is in human history the symbol of the emancipation of Man 
from the tyranny of non-human forces and the exaltation of Man’s dignity. 
Without a God and without the conception of Buddha himself as a god the 
follower of the Buddhist faith cannot, therefore, be without comfort. 

Buddha left no writing of his own. This circumstance is mainly respon- 
sible for the difficulty of ascertaining what he really taught. The difficulty 
has been greater owing to the fact that the canonical texts which are said to 
embody his teachings, as well as the books which were written later on their 
basis, are mutually conflicting in many matters, some of which are indeed 
vital. It is, however, certain that the weakening of faith in Vedic ritualism 
in some circles of pre-Buddhistic thought and the growth of the rationalistic 
belief in the efficacy of knowledge, played an important part in shaping the 
teachings of Buddha. But Buddha, although he came under the influence 
of the new change of faith, did not altogether rule out the necessity of 
karma (prescribed duty). What he really did was to interpret the notion of 
karma in a new sense, viz., as cefand, i.e. the inner psychical state known as 
volition as distinguished from outer action, and, in fact, made this new 
conception of karma the central point in his teachings. The transition from 
the external to the internal point of view of action which Buddha thus 
brought about stands, indeed, as a landmark in the evolution of ethico- 
teligious thought in India, and bears a close resemblance to the shift of 
emphasis from outer action to inner motive which was the key-note of the 
teachings of the founder of Christianity. 

To his internal point of view of the ethico-religious ideal of man Buddha 
added his metaphysical doctrine of universal impermanence or transitori- 
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ness (ksanika-vada). In consequence, he was led to reject the popula 
conception of that ideal as an external good such as wealth, etc., or as the 
realisation of a permanent or abiding self (@tman). Nor could his indif. 
ference to the question of the existence of God, added to his conception of 
the ideal of man as strictly internal, allow him to recognise the propitiation 
of God by prayer and praise as the sammum bonum of life. His attention was, 
indeed, drawn to the conception of the highest good that prevailed in the 
orthodox circles of Indian philosophy, viz., as happiness, eudemonia or 
bliss (Ananda). But he found that most of these philosophers had them- 
selves realised that the attainment of happiness, if not altogether impossible, 
is extremely difficult. Some of them had, in consequence, regarded freedom 
from pain and suffering as the proximate end, and happiness as the ulti- 
mate end, while others set aside the distinction between the proximate and 
the ultimate end and came to regard freedom from pain as the highest end, 
Now so far as Buddha was concerned, he came to realise that happiness, if 
it is at all real, must belong to the soul and at the same time depend on 
freedom from pain. But the soul being, like everything else, momentary 
on his view, happiness, as he thought, would have nowhere to belong, 
Besides, it was, as we shall immediately see, a part of Buddha’s discovery 
that freedom from pain is impossible apart from the extinction of the soul, 
Hence his conclusion that happiness is not only difficult to attain but abso- 
lutely unreal. The conception of the highest end as freedom from pain and 
suffering thus was, for Buddha, a logical necessity and not a matter of choice. 

Buddha accepted the view which was a commonplace in the philosophy 
of his time, viz., that avidya (ignorance ; want of true knowledge) begets 
kama or trsna@ (desire) which together with hatred and selfishness is the cause 
of pain or suffering. But his answer to the question as to how the elimina- 
tion of desire which, as he thought in common with many other Indian 
philosophers is the means to the attainment of freedom from pain, can be 
secured, is fundamentally different from that of the latter. The majority 
of the Indian philosophers other than Buddha assumed the reality of the 
soul, no matter whether they held the soul to be individual or absolute, one 
or many ; and they argued therefrom that the ultimate means to the elimina- 
tion of desire is dtma-jnana (self-knowledge), i.e. the knowledge that the soul 
is nitya (eternal) and the seat of dnanda (bliss). The truly good man who, 
negatively speaking, is one whose actions are not governed by desires, came 
thus to be conceived positively as one whose actions proceed from the 
consciousness that the soul alone stays, while everything else appears and 
disappears as a passing show. On the view of these philosophers the funda- 
mental moral maxim should therefore run thus: So act that your action 
always proceeds from the clear consciousness of the truly eternal nature of 
your self. 

The notion of the soul-substance on which the above ethical position 
rested indeed occupied the serious thought of Buddha. But he found that 
there is no direct evidence for the existence of a permanent soul, and held 
that the self, like everything else in the world, is in time, being a mere 
passing idea (prajndptisat) and not an abiding substance (dravyasat). Now 
Buddha’s doctrine of the non-existence of the soul, although it is an element 
in his metaphysical doctrine of universal impermanence, seems, however, 
to have an important ethical consideration to stand upon. As a result of 
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his inquiry into the nature of desire, Buddha found that we do not desire 
anything that we do not love, and that the object of our love, in a final 
analysis, is our own self. So in order that desire may cease altogether, the 
self which is the ultimate object of love should come to an end. Hence 
Buddha concluded that liberation (moksha) consists in the extinction 
(nirvana) of the self or the ego, while the majority of the philosophers in 
India held that liberation consists in the realisation of the eternal blissful 
nature of the self. 

Buddha himself seems to have been thoroughly convinced of the truth of 
his doctrine of the ultimate non-existence of all things including individual 
souls. But he would perhaps not have minded if anyone questioned the 
validity of that doctrine from a purely theoretical point of view. For it is 
he who perhaps for the first time in the history of human thought admitted 
the primacy of the moral question and held that what, for us, is, and what is 
not, ultimately real should be determined with reference to the demand of 
moral considerations. So even if, from the theoretical point of view, it be 
necessary to admit the reality of such things as individual souls, our moral 
consciousness, as he thought, demands just the opposite view on the sub- 
ject; and the deliverance of moral consciousness being, ex Aypothesi, more 
authoritative than that of theoretical reason in this connection, the view 
that there are no such things as abiding souls should ultimately hold good. 
That this view is exactly that which is demanded by morality Buddha found 
out from considerations such as the following. 

Since the ethical end is undoubtedly the universal good, it cannot be con- 
ceived as the realisation of the individual self (jivatma) inasmuch as this 
conception would obviously be egoistic. If the conception of the true 
ethical end cannot thus be referred to the individual self, no better result 
would follow if it were referred to a higher or more enlarged conception 
of the self. Let the social self be substituted for the purely individual self 
in this connection, and the consequence would be merely the replacement of 
individual egoism by social or national egoism. Rise still higher to universal 
human self-consciousness with a view to understanding the ethical end with 
reference to it, and the result would be the exclusion of the sub-human 
section of the world from participation in the so-called universal good. In 
fact, Buddha who preached not only the brotherhood of mankind but also, 
as is evident from his doctrine of cosmic non-violence (ahimsa), the unity 
and fellowship of all that lives, could not stop even at the highest concep- 
tion of the soul, but went further to remove from the path of his boldest 
moral adventure the last vestige of the doctrine of the soul, viz., the Vedan- 
tic doctrine of the Absolute Soul or Brahman. Hence he held that the ulti- 
mate moral principle should preclude reference to the soul in every possible 
sense, and that a man, while acting, should, in order that he may act strictly 
morally or realise the universal good in and through his action, act without 
being governed by self-consciousness in any sense whatsoever. In this is 
expressed the true essence of Buddha’s teachings, viz., that the highest good 
is not within easy reach but attainable by means of the rarest spirit of self- 
sacrifice and the most difficult virtue of humility. What Buddha thus taught 
and practised in his own life has been the central point in the teachings of 
many saints and sages, and found piquant expression in the popular Vais- 
navite saying : ‘ Truly pious is he who can feel himself humbler than even 
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a straw and as tolerant as a tree, and show due respect to everyone, while not 
caring for respect for himself.” In bold contrast with Samkaracharyya’s 
egotistic conception of salvation as the individual’s identification with the 
All or the Absolute One, stands the view expressed by Buddha’s doctrine of 
Nirvana, viz., that in order to attain salvation one must cultivate the genuine 
feeling of the nothingness of the world including one’s own self. 

It is then no wonder that Buddhism could not find a permanent habita- 
tion in the country of its birth where the mental atmosphere was suffused 
with ego-consciousness in one sense or another. But what is still left of 
Buddhism is the name rather than the substance. Buddhist philosophy 
indeed flourished till long after the passing away of the Master. But the art 
of living which Buddha taught and himself practised was lost in the ferment 
of philosophical discussions. The deadliest blow to the Buddhist way of 
life, however, came from the process of the adhesion of extraneous matters 
to original Buddhism. ‘The fate of Buddhism in this respect has been similar 
to that of Christianity. While Christianity is still alive, the inner spirit of 
the teachings of Christ seems to have been lost upon the intensely national 
self-consciousness of the Western mind. This is due to the fact that neither 
Buddhism nor Christianity was destined to be, as they were transmuted 
into, a religious creed suited to specific racial or national demands. 

Really speaking, Buddha of all teachers of mankind possessed the clearest 
and the most penetrating insight into the root-cause of the ills by which 
individual and social life is assailed always and everywhere. The opposi- 
tion between fact and idea/ is unquestionable. The fact within us is ignorance 
(avidya) and desire (trsna); the fact without is the whole world of non- 
human forces which penetrate through our ignorance and desire into the 
innermost recesses of our selves and sit as a dead-weight upon our ideals, 
making slaves of us all in every possible way. Hence the tragedy of life. 
The tragedy, as Buddha realised, is such that it cannot be ended by any 
Power that we may, with or without sufficient reason, admit as existing 
above or beyond the actors in it, any more than it can come to an end by 
chance or of itself. In another words, the solution of the fundamental 
problem of life, the problem of man’s degradation and suffering is to be 
found neither in the hands of chance nor in fatalistic inaction nor in the reli- 
gious outlook in its ordinary sense nor again in that secularism which 
reduces man to a helpless atom drifting impotently under the spell of the 
omnipotence of the State. Emancipation then, as Buddha thought, is a 
responsibility devolving upon man himself no more and no less individually 
than collectively, which needs to be fulfilled through his enlightenment or 
awakening (bodha) following from the removal of his ignorance and the 
conquest of his desires, and the consequent feeling that he is united with his 
fellow-men by the strongest of all ties, the tie of common suffering. Buddha 
thus came to uphold a purely humanistic conception of the social-order as 
based upon the highest principle of human dignity, the principle of the 
enlightened comradeship of Man, which found expression in the two funda- 
mental articles of the Buddhist faith: ‘In Buddha (the Awakened Being) 
do I take refuge ”—Buddham saranam gacchami; “ With my fellow- 
beings do I enter into communion ”—Samgham saranam gacchami. 

UNIVERSITY N. V. BANERJEE 
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KIERKEGAARD ON 
‘“ AUTHORITY ”’ 


By 
THE REV. T. H. CROXALL 


M.A., D.D., B. MUS. (Oxon.) 
Anglican Chaplain in Copenhagen, Author of “ Kierkegaard Studies,” ete. 


(1) THE Concert oF AUTHORITY 


Ir is well known how much stress Kierkegaard laid upon the authority 
inherent in the Christian ministry. Because he was not himself ordained, he 
constantly avers that he is “‘ without authority.” He is at pains to say that 
his Edifying Discourses are not “ for edification,” because edifying others is 
the task solely of those authorised to try to do it. For the unauthorised, 
it is impertinence. 

What is not so well known is his dialectic of authority as worked out in 
his unpublished and untranslated work, The Book About Adler and the way 
he there and elsewhere formed his ideas. No reference is made to the sac- 
wssio Apostolica in vindication of ministerial authority. That theory 
apparently had no interest for him, and the Church of Denmark anyway 
makes no claim to it. He did, however, ponder the relationship between the 
Apostles and successive generations of Christian ministers after them. But 
his notion of authority was a wholly spiritual one, and it was forced to the 
forefront of his attention by the case of a parish priest, named A. P. Adler, 
who, in 1843, published a set of sermons in which he declared that he had 
had a direct and personal revelation of Christ, and that he wrote certain 
statements at Christ’s direct dictation. The Church authorities questioned 
him, and because they found his answers and writings weak and evasive, 
they ultimately suspended him. This set Kierkegaard thinking. Was it 
not strange that the Church, which believes in revelation, should suspend 
aman because he received revelations? In June 1846 Adler published 
four books, three of which Kierkegaard eagerly bought and perused. He 
found he could not accept Adler’s claims, and wrote this Book About Adler, 
stating fully his position. It lay, however, in his desk, and he constantly 
worked at it and revised it, but refrained from publishing it; partly no 
doubt because he would not strike a man when down,? partly because he 


Note on translated passages :— 

Translations in this article, unless otherwise indicated, are by Dr Croxall. A letter between the 
Roman and Arabic numerals (e.g., I.A.2.) indicates that the quotation is from the Danish Papirer. 
The absence of a letter (e.g., I. 45) indicates that it is from the Sasm/ede Vaerker. This is the 
most convenient method of indication, because each volume of the Papirer is divided into sections 
indicated by the letters, A, B, C. The Waerker are not so divided. [Ep.] 


1 Papirer, VII? B, 5 ff. Not translated into English. 
2 Lowrie, Kierkegaard, 385. 
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foresaw it would involve an attack on the Church, for which he was not 
ready. The various recensions of the book are all in the Papirer. 

It was a question between the (i) Individual, (ii) the Universal, and (iii) the 
Extraordinary dr Special Individual. In a sense every “ individual,” in 
Kierkegaard’s sense, was extraordinary, stepping outside the multitude, the 
general, the universal. But Adler claimed to be extraordinary in another 
sense than that, and so, too, did Kierkegaard himself. If Adler’s position 
was not tenable, what about his own? His experience, on May 19, 1838, 
of a sudden “ indescribable joy,” 1 is rightly said by Geismar to have been 
regarded by Kierkegaard as a sort of revelation,? but it differed radically 
from Adler’s, in that it was not a personal revelation of Christ speaking or 
dictating to him in quasi-physical form. Nevertheless, Kierkegaard did 
come to feel himself singled out for a special task, and that task, he knew, 
would involve the suffering of making polemics against others. He was 
already suffering from polemics against himself, for it was in January 1846 
that the attacks of the Corsair upon him had begun. But after all, suffering 
was to be expected. God himself had had to suffer in order to offer salva- 
tion to a fallen world, and Kierkegaard had already written more tellingly 
and beautifully on that subject. But the “ special individual,” just because 
he is called to stand outside of—or to a degree over against—the Universal ; 
called, if he be a Christian, to stand outside the Church (anyway against its 
ordinary, accepted, established position) must be, in a sense, a revolutionary ; 
and must suffer accordingly. Adler was no spiritual revolutionary, and his 
suspension from the Church was in no sense suffering as the result of any 
revolt on his part. Therefore, he lacked, in Kierkegaard’s eyes, that primary 
qualification which might have set the seal of veracity on his alleged revela- 
tions—suffering. 

The term “ revolutionary,” however, must be used with caution. It 
cannot but remind us of the political upheavals rife in the Europe of 
Kierkegaard’s day.4 But those tendencies had no appeal for him. They 
were, in his eyes, the work of the undisciplined, evil mob. So he is careful 
to state that the kind of revolutionary he is thinking of, has nothing to do 
with that sort of thing. The “ special individual” must guard against 
being appropriated by revolutionary forces such as please the mob. Kierke- 
gaard himself had refused to be a party to the mob-pleasing Corsair. True, 
the “special individual” must consider, like a revolutionary, how to 
attract his contemporaries, even as St Paul became “all things to all men.” 
Kierkegaard had done this in his esthetic works. But these never fully 
revealed his ultimate purpose. As the motto affixed to the Stages puts it, 
“* Such works are mirrors ; when an ape peers into them no Apostle can be 
seen looking out.” ® At the right moment, the “ special individual ” must 
suddenly come out with his real intentions, and be prepared to be— 
martyred. Thus the man with a revelation is the greatest rousing force of 
his age, for this is precisely his task. 

Now all this, which is the theme of the first part of the Book About Adkr, 


1 Fournals, 207 (II. A, 228). 

2 Geismar, Soren Kierkegaard, 1, 65 & IV, 18. 

3 See e.g. Philosophic Fragments, passim, which had come out in 1844. 

“ See Hohlenberg, Soren Kierkegaard, p. 221. 

5 Stages (26 VI, 20). The motto is by Lichtenberg. It appears also in an article by S.K. in 
the Fatherland, January 10, 1945 (see XIII, 571). He also reminded P. L. Moller of it (XIII, 619 1.). 
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does not, as Geismar rightly points out,! quite fit in with the pseudonymous 
works. These were in no sense “ revolutionary”’ documents. Instead, 
though they were not openly religious, they subtly extolled religion and 
accepted the Church. Fear and Trembling, for example, propounded the 
theory that religion is greater than ethics ; and the Postscript had as its main 
theme that religion, and especially Christianity, is superior to speculative 
philosophy. And Christianity certainly for Kierkegaard at that time, meant 
the Church. 

How then shall the Church propagate Christianity ? If, as the Philo- 
sophical Fragments avers, God is the only Teacher, all other teachers being 
but midwives, not implanting knowledge but merely bringing it to the 
birth,? how can any human being have authority to teach ? How can even 
an Apostle be a teacher? Has an ordained person, as such, authority to 
teach—using the word “teach” in each case as meaning something more 
than the Socratic midwifery ? 

These and similar questions Kierkegaard pondered long and deeply. 
Adler received his alleged revelations in 1843. Kierkegaard’s Philosophical 
Fragments was published on June 13, 1844, and the Concept of Dread on June 
17, 1844, but they do not reflect any influence from the Adler problems as 
yet. The Stages followed on April 13, 1845, and even yet he has not come 
(anyway here in print) seriously to grips with the problems Adler raised in 
his mind. He does, however, make Frater Taciturnus ° speak of “‘ vicarious 
authority such as an Apostle’s, the dialectical definition of which I cannot 
understand, though in reverence for what has been handed down to me as 
sacred, I refrain from drawing any conclusion from my lack of knowledge.” 4 
That doubtless expresses his own position at the time, and it shows that 
anyway he is aware there is a problem. He also deprecates the man who is 
“poetically enthusiastic about religion,” and “‘ permits himself to be regarded 
as an Apostle or Prophet”; which thrust is doubtless aimed, as Lowrie 
says, at Grundtvig and his admirers.® 

It is when we come to the Postscript, which was completed in December 
1845, that the problem of the dialectic of the Apostle’s position as a “ special 
individual ” more definitely and more frequently emerges, together with the 
interrelated problem of the authority of an ordained minister. What 
differentiates the Apostle (and possibly the priest too) from others? It 
cannot be his outstanding faith, for ““ Mr Erichsen ® has the same faith as 
that which transformed fishermen into Apostles.” 7 Nor was it anything 
external or physical, for they were only ordinary fishermen. Nor was it 
their endurance of suffering, for, marvellous as this endurance was (and I 
shall refer again to it later) others have suffered as deeply. No: the only 
possible explanation is, that the Apostle’s life “is subjected to a paradoxical 
dialectic, and his situation is qualitatively different from others.” ® Hence, 
it is that an Apostle “ turns himself outwards,” 7.e. teaches by direct com- 

1 Soren Kierkegaard, IV, 19. 

2 Philosophic Fragments, 6 (IV, 205). 

’ The pseudonymous author of the last section of the Stages. 

* Stages, 314 (VI. 359). Cf. 317 (VI, 363), where he speaks of “‘ exceptional people such as 
Apostles, whose dialectical position I do not comprehend.” 

5 Stages, 438 (VI, 509). 

6 Ie, an ordinary Christian. It is a common name in Denmark. 

7 Postscript, 32 (VII, 23). 

5 Postscript, 405 (VII, 442). 
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munication. “ Ordinarily a spiritual relationship between man and man 
can only be an indirect relationship ; a direct relationship implies an 2s. 
thetic relationship. With the Apostle this is not so. His relationship js 
both direct and spiritual.” + Anybody else adopting such a position “js 
only an esthetic gone wrong.” * Whereas the very maximum that one 
human being can do for another regarding eternal life, is to inspire him with 
concern and unrest, an Apostle can set a man at peace.’ For authority, as 
Francis Bacon says, is “settled and calm.” 4 An Apostle can “ introduce 
Christianity, and this is a religious act,” whereas when anyone else intro- 
duces Christianity (we may think of an Ethelbert or a Constantine), this is 
“no more a religious act than any ordinary act of conquest.” ® Apostolic 
Authority is 7d érepov. It comes from elsewhere arid is qualitatively dif. 
ferent. It is a “‘ paradoxically dialectical authority.” ® 


(2) APOSTLE AND GENIUS 


The Book About Adler was completed in its first form on January 24, 1847, 
some eleven months after the publication of the Postscript.”? As I have said, 
it was not published. But twenty-eight months after this first recension, 
and seventeen months after the third recension (completed December 1, 
1847), Kierkegaard published a little work entitled Two minor ethico-religious 
treatises.8 The first treatise is called “‘ Has a man a right to let himself be 
put to death for the Truth?” ‘The second is, “‘ On the difference between 
a genius and an Apostle.” (The work was published under the pseudonym 
H.H.) Kierkegaard says of this book that “it does not so much belong in the 
authorship. . . . Hence it is made anonymous for the sake of keeping it 
outside.” ® It is a nautical beacon towards which a navigator steers, know- 
ing he must keep a certain distance away from it. To emphasise this “ out- 
sideness ” he used another publisher (Gyldenal) from his usual one (Reitzel). 
The result was that the public could not discover who the author was. A 
critic in the Kierketidende of July 27, 1849, suggested that the author seemed 
to be “a quite young author who has read Magister Kierkegaard.” 1° And 
Professor Scharling, in his TheologiskecTidsskrift, 1850, p. 384 says that “ the 
author is a disciple of Magister Kierkegaard, not without cleverness.” 
But the Professor wishes he would turn his mind to worthier objects ! 

Our present concern is chiefly with the second essay, but since the two 
hang together, I ought first to say a brief word about No. 1, “‘ Has a mana 
right to be put to death for the truth ?” Its preface :— 


contains nothing but a solemn supplication that the reader will train himself to 
lay aside his customary way of thinking. Otherwise the problem here presented 
will be non-existent for him, because he has disposed of it long ago but (strangely 
enough) in an opposite sense. 


1 Postscript, 535 n. (VII, 596 n.). 
2 Postscript, 452 (VII, 496). 
3 Postscript, 346 (VII, 376). 
« Essay II, Of great place. 
8 Postscript, 388 (VII, 423). 
® Postscript, 504, 505 (VII, 558). 
7 It was completed and delivered to the printer on December 30, 1845, but it did not appear 
till February 27, 1846. j 
8 Both are translated by Dru and appended to The Present Age, pp. 71-end (XI, III ff., which is 
the same as VII B, 235, pp. 137-150). 
® Point of View, 146 (XIII, 528). 
10 See Kierkegaard’s scathing remarks on this, Journals, 940 (X}, A, 551). 
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Kierkegaard had long asked himself why precisely Christ was put to death 
and whether a Christian has the duty, at the right point, to follow him in 
doing the same. This was no mere academic question. Kierkegaard felt 
that, as “‘ special individual,” he would sooner or later have to come into 
conflict with the State Church, and he too might be put todeath. This was 
aresponsibility. ‘‘ No man has sacrificed his life for the truth without being 
responsible for it,” he says. The treatise shows his conclusion that it is not 
permitted the ordinary man deliberately to seek martyrdom.! Christ had 
not died for the truth, as others might. He was the Truth. He was not 
humbled by falsity. He humbled himself. ‘‘ Thus we see Christ’s infinite 
qualitative difference from every other man. He must unconditionally give 
his consent to every humiliation he suffers.” 2. Moreover, Christ’s sacrifice 
is made for his enemies, and that in a special and unique sense. Not even 
an Apostle is in Christ’s position here; though, as specially linked to 
Christ, he may allow himself, if so commanded, to be sacrificed. He is so 
much under command, that he is not responsible. 

The connection between this treatise and the next, “On the difference 
between a Genius and an Apostle” is clear. Just as the Apostle stands 


exempt from ordinary men in this matter of sacrifice, so he does in the matter 
of authority to teach. Not even a genius is empowered to teach, in the 
same sense as an Apostle is. ‘‘ Genius is without authority . . . genius as 
such remains in the sphere of reflexion.” ? The poet, for example, may give 
us excellent thoughts. But “‘ the poet is not like an Apostle. Only with the 
power of the devil can he cast out devils.””* We must not confuse the two 
—poet and Apostle. When St Paul is commended for poetical beauty of 


language etc., this, in the last resort, is all beside the point. In any case, 
“St Paul cannot be compared either with Plato or Shakespeare ; as a stylist 
he is quite obscure.” ® A genius belongs to the sphere of immanence, an 
Apostle to the sphere of transcendence. The former (albeit that “ genius 
is ever a secret to itself”’),® stands on a purely human level, the latter on the 
level of Paradox. True, both genius and Apostle concur in giving us 
something new; the genius may even give us something paradoxical, as 
when for example he puzzles his age (being in advance of it) so that it mis- 
understands and perhaps rejects him. But after a time, this paradoxical 
element, which is only transitory, gets understood, so that both message and 
genius, though outstanding in themselves, get absorbed into the general 
mental equipment of mankind. Not so with the paradox of the Apostle. 
This remains to all eternity Paradox. Man was the resolver and arbiter of 
the paradoxical, in the case of genius. Man can never be that in the case of 
an Apostle. 


How shall I get to know whether a thing is God’s work, or teaching? Luther 
answers, by testing the teaching. But by that method all is lost, and Christianity a 
human discovery. No. It works the other way round. I bow myself to the 
authority of someone ; in that sense, the person is higher than the teaching.” 


1 He may indeed be slain for his faith, but K. thought he ought not directly to seek to be slain. 

® Journals, 1020 (X, 2, A, 296). 

3 Point of View, 146 (XIII, 528). 

Fear and Trembling, 87 (III, 125). 

5 In this section I am elucidating, except where indicated otherwise, the Essay, On the Difference 
between a genius and an Apostle. 

® Carlyle, Characteristics. 

7X, 2, A, 448. (Not translated hitherto.) 
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A genius is what he is by nature and endowments; though it may be 
granted that to potentiate genius is, as Matthew Arnold says, “ mainly an 
affair of energy.” An Apostle is what he is by calling and election. The 
genius must please, the Apostle command ; and that to all eternity. In the 
political, social, and disciplinary spheres, commands and their authority 
vanish with time. In the sphere of Paradox, where eternity, not man, is the 
arbiter, nothing vanishes because nothing is transitory. The Apostles 
witness to the truth,! and truth is permanent. In a sense, the Apostle’s 
concern is no more with the content of his message than the postman is 
concerned with the content of the letter he brings. Both must deliver what 
they are commanded. 

Now all this has its bearing on the case of Adler. He and his friends 
claimed that he had genius, and it was this claim that led Kierkegaard to 
think out his own position. He, too, was, if not a genius, at any rate (as 
he could not but know) decidedly talented. But his very talent could not 
give him authority. It left him, as he says, in an esthetic position only; 
i.e. his task was one to “ draw attention” ? not to command. It was useless 
for Adler to appeal to the Bible (as he did) in vindication of his position, 
The Bible is not concerned with geniuses. Genius has only an immanent 
teleology. The Apostle has his //os outside himself. He has, “ absolutely 
and paradoxically,” an “‘ in order to that,” 3 as his goal. 

So Kierkegaard sets forth his position ; and if the reader will be patient, 
he will, Iam sure, be grateful (as I myself am) that Kierkegaard has, by all 
these wrestlings, clarified the subjects he deals with, and dipped deeply 
into their implications. With all my heart I echo Hohlenberg’s judgement, 


The book (¢.e. both treatises) is so original in its presentation of the problems, 
and so masterfully carries through its dialectic that it is unbelievable that anyone 
could think it came from ‘a young man who had read Kierkegaard.’ It is as 
typically Kierkegaardian as anything could be. No other could have formulated 
its problems and worked out the thoughts in such a way. It is clear and without 
defect in its dialectical progression, and yet pliant and full of humour and imagina- 
tion. There is nothing like it in the world’s literature.* 


(3) QuEsTIONS AND DovustTs 


A few points remain to be cleared up. 

(1) Are we to understand Kierkegaard to mean that there is no such thing 
as direct revelation, except to Apostles ? What about Socrates, Joan of Arc, 
and many others, including Adler? Are they all wrong? No, not neces- 
sarily. But Kierkegaard is right to point us to the difference in nature, 
purpose, and scope between Apostolic and other revelations ; a difference 
nobody can deny. Because the Apostles are unique, therefore their office 
cannot be repeated in the Church. The order of Apostles is therefore closed. 
But all may claim God’s Styre/se or Governance. Kierkegaard devotes the 
third chapter of the Point of View to this subject, and claims that he himself 


1 See Training in Christianity, 234 (X, 265), and very often in Kierkegaard. This context com- 
ments on how little the Apostles were heeded, how much rejected, and how little they (apparently) 
accomplished. 

2 Point of View, 155 (XIII, 535). He may be only a “‘ Balaam’s ass,” but as Hamann says, better 
hear wisdom from there than from some worse places. See II, A, 2, 12 (p. 16) not translated. 

3 On the Difference between a Genius and an Apostle, 163 (XI, 127). 

4 Hohlenberg, Den Einsommes Vej, 175. 
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was guided from start to finish of his authorship. But this did not make 
him an Apostle, or give him Apostolic authority. To claim that would be 
abominable (afskyeligt),1 he says. Some will disagree. E. L. Allen says, for 
example, “‘ If only he had been content to see in his convictions that authority 
without infallibility which is all that is given to any man, he could have gone 
bravely forward.” 2 But the Apostles, Kierkegaard would say, had authority 
with a certain infallibility, and therein they differ from other men. He does 
not mean that every syllable they wrote is sacrosanct (“ inspiration” never 
means that), but that the corpus of New Testament teaching is the touch- 
stone of the truth. If the New Testament is false, then good-night Chris- 
tianity. It is a confusion to say, as Allen does in the same context, “If 
Kierkegaard had really persuaded himself that the Apostle is distinguished 
from all others by a character indelibilis, then it was for him to cease his 
polemic.” No: he maintained that he was guided to his polemic, just in 
order to restore that Apostolic teaching (with its character indelibilis) to its 
own again. He was not given any authority to depart from teaching, and 
so became as it were a new Apostle. That was Adler’s tendency, and that 
is where he went wrong. But he was guided. If in this context, we reserve 
the word “authority” for the unique possession of the Apostles, and 
speak of Governance in reference to other movements and revelations, then 
I think we shall be helped to clarity. 

(2) Are we then to accept Apostolic authority blindly ? By no means. 
We must examine why we accept it, and also its objective content. But in 
the last resort we must leave dialectic aside and submit, before we can know 
the value of Apostolic authority. For Christianity is communicated and 
kept alive not epistemologically but existentially. As Dr Inge says, Chris- 
tianity begins with an experiment and ends in an experience. Misguided 
dialectic all too glibly and easily speculates authority away. Christian 
experience is neither glib nor easy, and must inevitably grow harder (albeit 
more joyous) as we plumb its depths. If it becomes easy, we are losing 
hold. 

Here are two entries which make these points. The first bids us examine 
why we accept Christian (and therefore Apostolic) authority; for a man 
cannot be a Christian by accident. 


People say that faith rests upon authority, and think that they have thereby 
excluded dialectics, but this is not so. For dialectics begin by asking how it is 
that one abandons oneself to this authority ; whether one can understand why one 
chose it, or whether it was an accident. In the latter case, it was not authority, 
not even for the believer, if he knows it was accidental.® 


The second entry says that while dialectic must not speculate authority 
away, or be an easy substitute for submission (which necessarily waxes in 
difficulty), it must nevertheless examine the objective content of Christianity. 


Christianity is an existence-communication. It came into the world by the use 
ofauthority. It cannot be merely the object of speculation. Christianity must be 
kept going existentially ; being a Christian, therefore, must be made more and 
more difficult. Take a quite simple illustration. A policeman ina riot. He says 


1 Point of View, 75 (XIII, 602). 
2 Allen, Kierkegaard, 91. 
3 Journals, 482 (V, A, 32). 
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“Be so good” 4—no arguing. No arguing—why? Because he uses authority. 
Is there then nothing objective in Christianity, or cannot Christianity be a topic 
for objective inquiry? Yes, why not? The objective is what he says—he with 
authority.” 


(3) Is Kierkegaard not in danger, by stressing the Apostles’ unique and 
inescapable authority, of putting them on an equality with God? In one 
place, Kierkegaard does bracket together “‘ God and the miraculous authority 
of the Apostle.” * On the other hand he says in the Book About Adler, 
“Christ himself is the sphere of Paradox [#.e. absolutely authoritative]. 
The chosen one [#.e. The Apostle], is the derived, who bears the mask of 
belonging to this sphere.”* That word “mask”- does not mean the 
Apostle is false, but that he does not speak in propria persona. 

(4) But what of the ordained priest, whose authority Kierkegaard so 
unswervingly accepts? The priest, too, is “derived,” but at a further 
remove from God, or Christ, than the Apostles. The priest can impart 
nothing new. He can only, like others, be the Socratic “‘ midwife.” But he 
does, as Kierkegaard would agree, stand on the twin rock of Word and 
Sacrament, derived from Christ through the Apostles. Clearly then, both 
those who accept the charisimatic significance of the Apostolic succession, 
and those who do not, may find themselves at one with Kierkegaard in this 
his conception of authority. There is no ministry without authority. 


(4) REVERENCE FOR AUTHORITY 


We need not wonder, then, at the immense reverence which Kierkegaard 
shows for the Apostles and their words. The Apostolic witness is, for him, 
evidence of truth.6 He deprecates the Privat Docents who (like Loisy or 
Bishop Barnes), “‘ explain that Christianity, as expounded by the Apostles 
and appropriated in early centuries, is only to a certain extent true ’’ &—“ as 
though Christ were a professor and the Apostles had formed a little philo- 
sophical society.” 7? Majority judgements about Apostles, as about any- 
thing else, are not to be trusted. The Apostle has to preach mysteries beyond 
human intellect. ‘Wonder cannot make men Apostles, but it can help them 
to become Christians.” ® It is the child that wonders; that is why a 
Christian must be born again and become as a little child; not, says 
Kierkegaard bitterly, as a little child is supposed to become a Christian 
through infant baptism (for then were the Apostles excluded),® but by first 
dying to the old, in order to start afresh with the new.1° 


T. H. CROXALL 


ROSENVAENGETS HOVEDVEJ 21 
COPENHAGEN 


1 The Danish way of saying “‘ By your leave,” or (here) ‘‘ Make way,” “ Do this or that.” It 
has a ring of authority with it, in this context. 

2 Papirer, X, 2, A, 119. Not hitherto translated. 

3 Postscript, 69 (VII, 62). 

4 VII, B, 235 (p. 66), not translated. 

5 See e.g. Thoughts on Critical Situations, 40 (V, 232). 

® Postscript, 208 (VII, 217). 

7 Postscript, 193 (VII, 201). 

8 Training, 178 (XII, 202). 

® Postcript, 260 (VIl2, 795) c.f. 25 (VII, 584). 
10 There is a grand section on this theme in For Se/f-Examination 93 (XII, 411). 
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FACTS, THINGS AND PERSONS 
By 
ROBERT I. MARKUS 


Wihag BbG. 
Research Fellow in Philosophy, University of Manchester 


OnE of the most remarkable things about the development of philosophy 
in our time, and especially since the war, has been its preoccupation with 
the notion of the human person, and its involvement in all the various 
fields which touch it most intimately : the field of moral activity, of social 
life, of religion, and above all, of personal relations between people. 
Admittedly, this is only one side of the philosophic scene ; but the reason 
why it seems to me to be so very remarkable, is the fact that this movement— 
if such a heterogeneous mode of thinking can be called a movement—has 
managed to capture the imagination of a very large public, far beyond the 
bounds of academic philosophy. At the same time it has been able to 
provide a kind of focal point where thinkers of very different outlooks 
could meet each other on common ground. It has been able to provide a 
medium of “‘ vital conversation” for philosophers as diverse as the atheist 
Jean-Paul Sartre and the Christian Gabriel Marcel; it has inspired a great 
deal of social and political thought, even in thinkers apparently as remote as 
the neo-thomist Jacques Maritain; in Marcel and Martin Buber it has led 
to a really novel and profound treatment of faith; its effects through 
Nicolas Berdyaev and the French “ personalist ”? movement are perhaps 
more widespread than we can estimate. And of course everywhere this 
kind of thinking has devoted a great deal of attention to the problems of 
moral choice and of obligation and to the analysis of personal life. 


I 


A great deal of the popularity of this kind of thinking can no doubt be 
discounted for the purposes of serious philosophical discussion ; much of 
it is more in the nature of an ideology, a kind of mass-Schwarmerei. No 
doubt there are many reasons why all the diverse variations on this theme 
should assume such widespread popularity at the present time. Weariness 
of a social order which everywhere tends more and more to relegate the 
human person into the background; reaction to the impersonality of 
scientific types of explanation and their extension to ever wider fields ; and 
the fundamental seriousness, the moral and intellectual perplexity in which 
most people find themselves in a phase of history which holds nothing but 
uncertainty in promise for the future—all these factors are propitious to the 
growth of a way of thinking which lays the stress on the uniqueness and 
ultimacy of the human person, on the responsibility involved in moral 
choice, and on the most inward aspects of personal experience. 
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Granted that a lot of this is little more than a kind of popular intellectual 
fashion which we should do well to distrust, it remains true, I think, that 
at its best this mode of thought holds out the promise of being the most 
fruitful basis for philosophical thinking of the most general systematic 
kind, which at the same time makes contact with those sides of our expe- 
rience which seem to us the most important. By saying that they seem to 
us important, I mean that they appear to involve us as whole, complete 
persons ; I do not mean that they are the kind of experience which has in 
the past been the most significant for philosophical discussion. On the 
contrary, I do not think it would be too unwarranted to say that since the 
seventeenth century they have been regarded as almost irrelevant by the 
prevailing philosophical tradition. The way in which this came about 
is a most fascinating study in itself; we must content ourselves here with 
noting that since Descartes, ethics, for instance, when not altogether 
ignored, tended to run side by side with the main-stream of philosophy, 
and that in spite of Kant’s heroic attempt has never really succeeded in re- 
entering it. 

In reflecting on the notion of the human person, we find ourselves up 
against this difficulty at the outset. On.the one hand, the human person is 
simply one thing among other things, and demands the same scientific and 
philosophical analysis as other things. On the other hand, it is at the same 
time a very special kind of thing which is capable not only of knowing other 
things, but also of making choices for which it assumes moral responsibility ; 
and of entering into that most personal of relationships with other persons 
which we call love. For convenience these two aspects may be referred to 


as the “‘ individual ” aspect and as the “ personal” aspect. Any attempt to 
talk about the human person which is to take into account both these sides 
must amount to a unification of the two main streams of philosophy which 
have become separated in the course of the Cartesian tradition. 

I do not think it is too extravagant to suggest that the philosophical 
tradition which is now prevailing in this country and in America is a con- 
tinuation of what I call the Cartesian tradition—though, I am well aware, 


“ce 


this would need a great deal of thorough discussion. Just as “ existen- 
tialism ” is a blanket term which obscures important differences between 
individual philosophers usually so called, so “‘ logical positivism ”’ is no 
longer a well defined body of thought. In fact there are few philosophers 
at the present time who would care to be called logical positivists. For 
many, however, existentialist philosophies would be not so much false, 
as meaningless. They would regard them not so much as philosophy 
as an emotive use of language to describe what is a matter of feeling. 
Many, calling themselves “therapeutic positivists ”? would indeed regard 
their task to consist in purging philosophy of such discussions alto- 
gether. , 

The task I have set myself in this paper is not so much to try to discover 
the kind of things we mean when we call some particular object encountered 
in our experience a person, but rather, to clarify and as far as possible, to 
resolve the conflict between these two ways of thinking. This appears to 
be a necessary piece of preliminary ground-clearing which one cannot 
refuse to undertake, except at the cost of leaving all talk about the human 
person in the shadow of a kind of philosophical disrepute. 
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II 


The first distinction which has to be drawn, I believe, is that between 
facts and things. Without going into an elaborate logical discussion, the 
F best way in which I can explain what I mean by “fact” is this: Consider 
a statement of the form “It is the case that a is b.” I shall call all such 
statements which begin “It is the case that . . .” statements of fact, pro- 
vided that they are true. Of course, in ordinary discourse the phrase “‘ it 
| is the case that” would often be omitted, and we would simply have a true 
proposition, for instance that “a is b.” A fact is then defined as that 
which is the case; the proposition which follows the phrase “It is 
the case that . . .” in any statement of fact is the name of a fact in the 
same way as an ordinary noun is the name of the thing to which it applies. 
A fact is therefore neither a proposition, nora thing nor reality, but something 
which is, as it were, their joint product. Dr Popper supplies! a good 
analogy to explain this : 


Facts are something like a common product of language and reality; they are 
reality pinned down by descriptive statements. They are like abstracts from a 
book, made in a language which is different from the original, and determined not 
only by the original book but nearly as much by the principles of selection and 
other methods of abstracting, and by the means of which the new language dis- 
poses. New linguistic means do not only help us to describe new kinds of facts ; 
ina way they even create new kinds of facts. 


The answer to a question “‘ What is the case ?””—formulated in some 
particular set of circumstances, by reference to some particular interests— 


is always a proposition, that is to say the name of a fact, and cannot be the 
name of a thing. It seems to me that in our normal everyday speech refer- 
ence to what we should call existing things is ultimately involved in all our 
statements of fact. The question arises how we can conceive the relation of 
facts to things. 

One answer to this question is based on the well-known fact that for logical 
purposes all sentences about things can be replaced by sentences in which 
names of things do not occur. These logically equivalent sentences contain 
symbols which stand for characters of things. Accordingly, it has been 
held that ‘‘ The world is everything that is the case,” that is, “‘ The world is 
the totality of facts, not of things.”? This is probably not meant to be a 
metaphysical statement about the composition of what we should call 
“the world ” ; it is probably no more than a definition of the way in which 
Wittgenstein is going to use the term “ world.” By means of this linguistic 
device we are enabled to translate any sentence about things into sentences 
using symbols for sense-contents. Things are then defined in terms of 
these as logical constructions. This seems to me an arbitrary, but perfectly 
legitimate linguistic device, which is extremely useful for many purposes, 
for instance in scientific thinking. It has had a very large following, at 
least in the English-speaking philosophical world. I shall refer to it as the 
“factualist ” language. 

Alternatively we may define the “‘ world ”’ as the totality of things, not of 


1 In Symposium: Why are the Calculuses of Logic and Arithmetic applicable to Reality? Arist. 
Soe, Suppl. XX, p. 59. 
1 L. Wittgenstein, Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus, 1 and 1.1. 
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facts. Its fundamental constituents, on this usage—which is probably th 
usage adopted by common sense—are real, concrete things, such as tables 
oranges, people, etc. Facts are derived from these by means of true pro. 
positions : they are carved out of reality by means of true propositions, or, 
in Dr Popper’s phrase, they are “ reality pinned down by descriptive stat. 
ments.” Facts, I shall say, “‘ inhere” in reality, and in any single thing o; 
slab of reality there is an unlimited number of “ co-inherent ” facts, deter. 
mined by all the true propositions of various degrees of importance which 
can be made about the thing. This is the linguistic usage which is implicit 
in the writings of the “‘ existentialist ” philosophers, and I shall refer to it 
as the “existentialist” language—without thereby wishing to associate 
myself with any particular views held by these thinkers, or to impute to 
them expressly views which I have thought to find underlying their work. 

Objections are frequently made to one or other of these conventions, 
Most of these seem to me to be based on the misunderstanding of treating 
them not as conventions—these can only be, or fail to be, convenient 
but as descriptive statements about the “‘ world” to which some antecedent 
meaning is attached. It is not unlikely, indeed, that such misunderstanding; 
are based on a residual truth: that those who speak of the “ world” in 
terms of facts often tacitly identify it with the “‘ world ” of common sense, 
the world in which we live, act and love. Thereby, of course, the definition 
becomes a description—and as such, we can legitimately ask whether it is 
true. Conversely, existentialist thinkers, who start from a world of con- 
crete “ presences ” which they are attempting to describe, have often failed 
to see the value of a linguistic convention such as Wittgenstein’s. In asking 
whether their description is true or false, we must therefore enquire what 
antecedent meaning is here attached to the term “‘ world.” 

It is evident that on this view the “ world” is thought of as the object 
of an esthetic awareness, which is either prior to the conceptual activity 
which results in its “‘ factualisation,” or results from its deliberate suspension, 
As such the world is conceived more in terms of “ vague controlling pre- 
sences,” in Whitehead’s phrase, than of clear and distinct sense-contents, 
For this kind of awareness the facts of esthetic, moral, personal and organic 
experience are of crucial importance—these types of experience are pecv- 
liarly difficult to analyse in terms of the confrontation of a cognising subject 
with a sense-datum. Hence the emphasis usually laid by existentialist 
writers on those types of experience in which the subject is “‘ engaged ” by, 
*‘ committed ” to or “‘ encountered” by a reality. Existence, the concrete 
thing or person, is therefore always prior to the facts inhering in it, and 
inexhaustible by any number of co-inherent facts. In other words each 
concrete thing is unique. One might express this picturesquely by saying 
that “ fact ” is what you expected—or might have expected had you known 
better—whereas “ existence ”’ is always a surprise. 

When we say that such and such a thing exists, what we are really saying 
is that such and such a property can be found exemplified in reality. To 
verify such a statement we look for one (or more) among many things given 
as existing which has the required characteristic. The statement will be 
true if it is a statement of fact, that is to say, if we can find the required 
“reality pinned down by descriptive statements.” There are, however, 
radically different kinds of question-situations, in which what we are 
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interested in is not the question whether a given property can be found 
exemplified in reality, but rather in describing and discriminating some 
reality given as existing. Here we accomplish a process of progressive 
clarification and specification of its character. The question whether it 
exists or not does not arise—it is given as a concrete, unique existent from 
which facts are derived. It can never be replaced by facts, because it 
is precisely “that which refuses to be pulverised by the mediations of 
experience,” as Gabriel Marcel puts it.1 Thought moves here within 
existence as its initial datum. This is what Marcel means when he says that 
thought is immanent in being, and that being therefore transcends 
thought.? 

The really important problem seems to me to consist in the nature of the 
transition from one to the other of these two modes of awareness corre- 
sponding to the two linguistic conventions: from “ Existence to Objec- 
tivity,” from “ I—Thou to I—It,” or in whatever manner the contrast may 
be expressed. I must be content with a very brief observation on this 
question. 


Ill 


I have argued that there is a distinction between factual and esthetic 
awareness, and that linguistic expressions create facts, and in so far as they 
tell us anything, they convey facts, not things. Any attempt to express the 
content of our experience of things in language must therefore inevitably 
bea statement of facts. The apparently paradoxical conclusion follows that 
nothing can be said in the language I have called “ existentialist.” 

The paradox rests on a confusion. The aim of the existentialist language 
is not to enable us to express the content of esthetic awareness—that can 
only be done by art, which is not a language in the same sense at all. For 
although a work of art may contain sentences which can be judged according 
to criteria of truth and falsehood, it is not, as a whole, purporting to be a 
body of such statements. In philosophy, on the other hand, we are concerned 
precisely to make statements which aspire to be true about something— 
Reality, or Experience, or about whatever it is that we regard as the subject- 
matter of philosophy. For better or for worse philosophy is thus a spec- 
tator’s activity: the activity of an observer confronted with his subject- 
matter, about which he is attempting to make true statements. The chief 
concern of existentialist thought, as I understand it, has been to stress the 
fact which is so often overlooked by the philosophic spectator: that he is, 
asa human being, involved in the reality which is the object of his thought, 
and that he must, in the end, take the measure of his involvement in reality, 
his commitment to things and to persons, in his reflection. It is in this 
that the value of the existentialist language is to be found. It enables us to 
describe what for want of a better term may be called “‘ existence-situations,” 
where reality does not form the object of any assertion, but is rather con- 
ceived of as the “‘ other’ which acts on us as a kind of influx, and which 
demands our active response. 

It is the phenomenology of such existence-situations whict. existentialist 


} Journal Métaphysique, p. 179. 
* Etre et Avoir, p. 49. Translated by Katharine Farrer, Being and Having, reviewed in this 
Journat, October, 1949. 
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writers, Gabriel Marcel in particular, have excelled in analysing. Al 
existential philosophy since Kierkegaard can be seen as primarily a protes 
against the reduction of the human person to categories of thought. It wa 
Kierkegaard who first showed, with unique insight and passion, that this 
was simply not taking existence seriously; and that if you do take i 
seriously, it becomes clear that all existing things transcend each other, 
This means that at the heart of each being resides the uniqueness which 
makes it, in the end, when all is said and done, incommunicable. Personal 
existence is revealed most fully, of course, in personal relations. It is in 
the awareness of persons which we have in these relations that their con. 
creteness and unique value is most clearly manifest. It is here that their 
Ontological Mystery, as Marcel has called it, presents itself to us mo: 
inescapably. To describe persons in terms of logical constructions out of 
sense-contents simply fails to be relevant to our experience where love, 
for instance, is concerned. In fact, the criterion of personal relations is the 
very question whether it is the concrete whole as such which enters into the 
relation. In so far as an individual is identified with some abstracted quality 
he may happen to possess, some partial function he may exercise or satis- 
faction he may yield us, our relation to him fails to be strictly personal: 
it is merely functional. 

The difference between the two orders, the personal and the functional, 
corresponds to the difference between the two linguistic conventions | 
have discussed above. In Marcel’s terminology the two orders are that of 
Being and that of Having respectively—the latter being constituted of that 
which can be possessed and therefore communicated. The condition of 
living a life in the realm of Being is a kind of spiritual humility in face of 
reality, a refusal to build it up in the image of our own categories of thought, 
as an object of our own interests and desires. 

Whether or not it is true that the Ontological Mystery has gone out of 
life, it is certainly true that much contemporary philosophy has no place for 
it. This paper has been an attempt to re-establish it in its rightful place in 
the context of a philosophical tradition to which it is alien. It springs from 
the conviction that language is both a response to experience and a mould 
of its contents, and that any philosophical description of experience, in so 
far as it would claim to be more than a specification of a linguistic system, 
must be able to account for both aspects of language and of experience. 

It is above all dictated by the conviction that the need for an understand- 
ing between those who speak different languages is great, and that it can 
be satisfied. 

R. I. MARKUS 


MANCHESTER 
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MIRACLES—A CONTEMPORARY 


ATTITUDE 
By 
PROFESSOR HOMER H. DUBS 


Professor of Chinese, University of Oxford 


| TuE belief in miracles has accompanied most positive religions. It has 
| also been one of the features commonly criticised by philosophy and philo- 


sophical religions. Anciently, miracles were thought of as unusual and 
divinely caused events. During the eighteenth century, however, a quite 


| different conception of miracle was dominant. To-day the conception bids 
| fair to return to the ancient one, with, however, a profound philosophical 


difference. This development is of great significance to religion. 

In all primitive religions there is a strong tendency to identify the divine 
with unusual and striking occurrences. That ordinary knives or swords 
cut is rarely considered divine, for it is common. But when some early 


| smith happens by chance to temper well a sword or when some chance 


contamination by nickel or some other mineral makes a sword unusually 

“e 
preter- 

natural,” to invest it with divine powers and even to worship it. Some 


'sicknesses are ordinary, while other sensational ones, like small-pox, are 
| divine. Instances of this sort could be multiplied endlessly. In primitive 
| and indeed often in advanced religion, the unusual tends to become the 


spiritual. 

When great gods arose, they were conceived as producing more than 
ordinarily striking and unusual events. A better knowledge of nature 
aided in restricting the divine to really uncommon happenings. Under 
such circumstances, the conception of the miraculous arose. The cure of 
otdinary diseases might be the result of ordinary divine care, but a sudden 
cure of some specially stubborn ailment is considered as a special divine 
act. Miracles become special deeds, whose divine nature is assured by their 
highly unusual and sensational nature. 

This conception of miracle pervaded the ancient world and is exemplified 
in both the Old and New Testaments. Such a conception is not specially 
Christian, for it is found among all early civilisations. It was as familiar 
to the Greek as to the Jew. It was taken for granted by the age, as was the 
belief in divinities. To most people, a god who did not perform miracles 
would have been considered worthless. Muhammad is recorded as having 
himself at first complained to Allah that he could perform no miracles, with 
the result that his preaching had little influence. Miracles were expected 
from any religious founder. When, however, his disciplined followers won 
a great victory over overwhelming odds, that miracle turned all Arabia to him. 

The belief in miracles was not, however, anciently free from challenge. 
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As intelligent persons discovered more and more natural uniformities, they 
classed “‘ miracles ”’ as merely less frequent but still natural events. So the 
positive religions were attacked as superstitious. The conflict of positive 
religion with philosophy is an ancient as well as a modern phenomenon, 
But the lack of a systematic science made it impossible for philosophers to be 
sure. ‘Their occasional lapses into acceptance of the miraculous were 
really admissions that they lacked scientific proof for the denial of miracles, 

In the early period of modern science, a quite different situation arose, 
Now intelligent persons believed they could be certain concerning what 
could and what could not occur. Religious men, moreover, saw in this 
same belief an opportunity to offer an unchallengeable argument for their 
beliefs. If events happened which science could show to be impossible by 
natural law, the operation of the Divine could be demonstrated. Ancient 
scriptures provided many such accounts, even of resurrection from death, 
So the existence of God could be established irrefutably. 

Thus the early modern definition of miracle is quite different from that in 
ancient times. Miracles are not considered to be merely unusual events, 
but events definitely contrary to natural laws. This conception belongs 
pre-eminently to the eighteenth century, when science promised to control 
the whole of life. It was, however, enunciated as early as Aquinas and is 
still accepted widely. 

The new conception of miracle brought many converts to religion. But 
philosophers soon found its deficiencies. Hume pointed out that, since a 
miracle is by definition impossible in nature, it is overwhelmingly probable 
that the testimony supporting it is false, rather than that any miracle hap- 
pened. More important still, scientists gradually showed that more and 
more of the classical miracles were actually natural events. To-day sudden 
cures of disease are not unnatural. They are psychological. So many of 
these supposedly impossible events have been shown to be merely unusual 
that the remainder can without difficulty be dismissed as due to misunder- 
standing, myth, or mistake. 

The recent deeper insight into nature has, moreover, produced a great 
change in the temper of intelligent scientists. There have been discovered 
so many astounding new laws that scientists are no longer sure about what 
can and what cannot happen under uncommon circumstances. Even 
seemingly certain laws which appeared to have been established by universal 
experience, such as the indestructibility of matter and the conservation of 
energy, have been displaced. No one can tell what may not next be dis- 
covered, except that it will be lawful in its nature. 

Scientific proof has recently even been supplied for such phenomena 4s 
telepathy and clairvoyance, which were long considered to be unnatural 
and miraculous. Strange as these phenomena may seem, their investigators 
are convinced that they are lawful. So these former refuges of the spiritualist 
and mystic are becoming parts of modern science. In opposing these new 
additions to science, certain outstanding scientists have, moreover, shown 
themselves as biased and dogmatic as any theologians ever were. Prejudice 
and unwillingness to accept evidence are far from being confined to religion. 
The contemporary situation in science is of great significance for religion. 
Scientific laws are recognised no longer to be whatever some scientist 
pontifically declares. They are what can be proved correct beyond a reason- 
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able doubt to any unprejudiced and intelligent person. There is no longer any 
limit to what may be established scientifically. So it is quite possible that 
any real event considered in the eighteenth century to have been a miracle 
may to-day be taken as an uncommon but quite real uniformity of nature. 

The resurrection of Christ is often felt to be different from other miracles. 
Many persons who accept the naturalness of other miracles yet cling to this 
one. They feel, as St Paul did, that if Christ be not raised from the dead, 
our faith is vain. This miracle deserves special consideration. The impres- 
siveness of the resurrection, however, derives mostly from the personality 
of Jesus. He was such an unusual person and founded such an important 
religion that it is easier to believe strange things of him than of other persons. 
If by eye-witnesses it were reported of some obscure Chinese who lived 
two thousand years ago that, after he had died and was buried, he reap- 
peared at various times and was finally levitated into a cloud, few occidentals 
would be convinced. More miraculous accounts than these are indeed told 
of the eight Chinese Daoist immortals. Otherwise these individuals are of 
little moral or religious significance. They are indeed rarely worshipped. 
It is then the personality and influence of Jesus that are striking, rather than 
the miracle. His resurrection is declared to be a historical event. Then the 
scientific principles of historical criticism must be applied to this as to other 
supposed historical events. There is not space to discuss such technical 
matters here. That has been done adequately by unprejudiced historians. 
The results are not encouraging. Sufficient to point out that our earliest 
extant evidence is that of St Paul, written about two decades after the 
resurrection. He was evidently referring to his vision on the Damascus 
Road and accepted as proof of Christ’s resurrection that appearance of | 
Christ to him. His list of Christ’s appearances is, moreover, somewhat 
different from the one now in the Gospels. The important fact is that St 
Paul’s conception of Christ’s resurrection and its importance for Christian 
faith was not based upon the open tomb, but upon his recognition of the 
ever-living Christ who influences human lives. The fact of such divine 
control over human lives does not indeed need any proof of an open tomb. 
Christ’s influence through the ages can be seen in the continuing and ever- 
gtowing Christian church, although his open tomb soon disappeared. 

The advance of medical science seems furthermore likely to change our 
attitude towards a resurrection from the dead. For revivification after death 
has actually been produced experimentally. It is true that it was only 
demonstrated upon dogs, whose hearts had been stopped for a maximum of 
fifteen minutes, after which time these hearts were again started and the 
animals came back to life. It is also true that serious and permanent injury 
was done to their brains, so that the dogs longest “ dead ” became half- 
witted. Such experiments may not sound hopeful. But they may be only 
a beginning. Reports from India tell of fakirs who were buried under- 
ground for weeks with little oxygen, yet without injury. Perhaps the diffi- 
culties in revivification can in the future be surmounted. Medical science 
does not yet know exactly what life is, so that it cannot state positively that 
these animals were dead. The stopping of blood circulation is merely con- 
sidered by convention to be a sure sign of death. As yet these experiments 
ate only tentative. But who can say, considering the extraordinary develop- 
ment of science in recent decades, that resurrection from the dead may not 
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be a future scientific possibility ? Then even if Christ’s resurrection wer 
established as an indubitable historical fact, it would no longer constitute ; 
miracle in the eighteenth century sense of that term. 

It, however, needs no great insight to perceive that such a development 
would have little effect upon Christianity. It might affect a few dogma 
and change certain emphases in preaching. Such a change was produced by 
the establishment of the Copernican astronomy and the Darwinian biologic! 
evolution. But essential Christianity was not affected by these two revolv. 
tions. Nor would even the amputation of all miracles affect it. For Chris. 
tianity depends, not upon an empty tomb, but upon the great truth that 
underlies even that belief, namely the ever-living Christ, whose transforming 
influence was felt by St Paul and by millions of others in subsequent cen. 
turies. This is no new insight. Luther put the miracle of grace in the heart 
far above any physical miracle. As long as Christ continues to change human 
lives into conformity with him, his Church and his Truth will remain 
unassailable. 

What now can a modern intelligent person believe about miracles? 
The eighteenth century conception of miracle is gone. For its scientific 
presupposition has disappeared. As long as we recognise that all scientific 
laws are not yet known, it remains impossible to determine positively 
when all scientific laws are violated. There can then be no proof that scien- 
tific law is not operating in any happening, no matter how strange it may be. 
The early modern conception of miracle would indeed never have come into 
being had eighteenth-century scientists been completely scientific. 

Even although the eighteenth-century conception of miracle disappears, 
the ancient conception may, however, continue, that a miracle is a wonderful 
act of God. The belief in miracles may continue, provided that miracles no 
longer possess any absolute evidential power. Christianity has not really 
prospered by performing miracles. It has prospered by its extraordinary 
moral influence over human lives. 

There remains then a slightly different and really more attractive con- 
ception of miracle, namely that a miracle is any act of God. Whenever the 
divine acts upon the human, a miracle has occurred. Then how can we tell 
when God has acted ? Since God is good and loves all men, so that he is 
vitally concerned with human life, a// events that are truly good are, at least 
in part, God’s acts. Then life is full of miracles. They are not unusual, 
but common events. For every good happening becomes a sign of God’s 
presence. A beautiful sunset, a friendly companion, a satisfying occupation, 
true love—all these and more are the work of God and so are divine. God’s 
continual work of grace is much more important and achieves far more than 
any occasional miracles. Life is then miraculous through and through, 
since God’s goodness is continuall;: with man. 

So a proper understanding of contemporary science has removed miracle 
from its eighteenth-century evidential position. It also brings miracle out 
of its confinement to the pages of biblical history and puts it back into ordin- 
ary human life, where it was in the beginning. The miraculous is thus 
redeemed from its pagan origin and becomes truly Christian. 


HOMER H. DUBS. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
OXFORD 
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JOHN DONNE AND THE 
POETRY OF SCEPTICISM ’ 


By 
MARGARET L. WILEY 


PH.D. 
The Department of English, Brooklyn College, N.Y. 


BorH by temperament and by the accident of his position in history Donne 
was placed advantageously to demonstrate the poetic possibilities of scepti- 
cim—some of which both Sir Thomas Browne and Richard Baxter inad- 
vertently touched with the wings of their prose. All Donne’s critics have 
been aware of his “ cautious, sceptical temperament.” Courthope notes 
the “ mixture of strong religious instinct and philosophical scepticism,” * 
and T. S. Eliot talks about “a manifest fissure between thought and sensi- 
bility.” 3 Such dichotomies are the stuff of scepticism; and no matter 
into what divergent patterns the formal philosophy of sceptics may finally 
settle, the essential experience which makes them sceptics will be found to 
be that embodied in the poetry of Donne. 


By his fidelity to deep and sullen learning, to the demands of flesh and the 
ptomptings of a sensitive conscience, all presenting truths appearing to contra- 
dict one another, he was led into a troubled state of mind from which he never 
realised complete freedom.* 


Itis only from his momentary glimpses of such freedom that we may project 
what might have been his path toward complete release. 

The late Renaissance in England provided both a reflection and a rein- 
forcement of the troubled spiritual state in which Donne found himself. 
Although diverse elements had contributed to the intellectual unsettling 
which was to give the period its distinctive character, the Copernican 
revolution has long stood as a convenient symbol and focus of this dilemma. 
Asa result of scientific experimentation and discovery, faith and knowledge, 
passion and reason struggled for supremacy, and there no longer existed, 
either in the scientific world or in the soul of man, an infallible authority 
which should silence all controversy. 

The fact that in Donne’s work we have predominantly the reactions of a 
poet to this situation, rather than those of a prose writer, means that we 
have two advantages in tracing the emergence of his scepticism. One is 
that his experience is thus transmitted to the reader with greater immediacy 
than if the medium were prose, and the other is that whatever insights the 

1 C. M. Coffin, Donne and the New Philosophy, New York, 1937, p. 252. 

* W. J. Courthope, History of English Poetry, London, 1903, III, 150. 

A in = Time ” in Garland for John Donne (1631-1931), ed. Theodore Spencer, Cam- 

Cotfine a. p. 286. 
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poet achieves as a sceptic are clothed with metaphor, the traditional language 
of poetry, and so will lend significance to a wider area of experience than 
would rigorous philosophical conclusions. Moreover, we, who are suff- 
ciently congenial with the temper of the Renaissance to share Donne’s 
emotional perturbation in the face of crumbling spiritual foundations, may 
take courage from his illuminating metaphors. As Robert Hillyer says of 
him, “‘ He is the subtle spokesman for the darker margins of consciousness ; 
. . . (he) accompanies us down the labyrinth of melancholy with promise 
of the light to come.” 4 Whatever solace Donne can give us is essentially 
that of the poet rather than of the philosopher or theologian, for he 
“silences the sceptical and destructive wit by the power of vision rather 
than of intellectual conviction.” 2 Perhaps sharing the immediacy of 
Donne’s experience as a sceptic, as well as his resulting vision, will enable 
us to understand the complexity and profundity of the scepticism which 
flourished among his contemporaries. 

In the poetry of the English Renaissance there are few more poignant 
lines than those in which Donne expresses for his generation the shattering 
effect of the new learning. Amid the sour de force of “ The First Anniver- 
sary,’ when he is led from sorrow at the death of Elizabeth Drury to the 
conclusion that man himself is a “ trifling thing,” he puts the ultimate blame 
for man’s corruption upon the Fall—the fact that the world was “ almost 
created lame ” ; but he puts an almost equal responsibility upon the “ new 
Philosophy.” 


And new Philosophy calls all in doubt, 

The Element of fire is quite put out ; 

The Sun is lost, and th’ earth, and no mans wit 
Can well direct him where to looke for it. 

And freely men confesse that this world’s spent, 
When in the Planets, and the Firmament 

They seeke so many new; then see that this 

Is crumbled out againe to his Atomies. 

Tis all in peeces, all cohaerence gone ; 

All just supply, and all Relation : 

Prince, Subject, Father, Sonne, are things forgot, 
For every man alone thinkes he hath got 

To be a Phoenix, and that then can bee 

None of that kinde, of which he is, but hee.® 


Not only does the new philosophy take away one of the four elements, but 
not content with this world, it ranges over the universe seeking new planets. 
The organisation of the one world which men formerly knew has been 
dissolved ; relation and coherence exist no longer, either in the physical 
realm or in the social. And once man slips his social ties, his individualism 
leads on to anarchy. 


Proceeding to the “ Second Anniversary,” Donne diagnoses this intel- 
lectual confusion as symptomatic of man’s fundamental ignorance. 


1 The Complete Poetry and Selected Prose of John Donne and The Complete Poetry of William Blake 
(Random House), New York, 1941, p. liii. 

2 H. J.C. Grierson ed., The Poems of John Donne (Oxford, 1912), II, x. 

3 Complete Donne and Blake, p. 171. 
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** Poor soule, in this thy flesh what dost thou know ?” 4 


| Quite apart from the mysteries of birth and death, man does not even know 


how to explain his own bodily functions—how blood circulates and how 
nails and hair grow. Here Donne expresses a fundamental insight of 
scepticism when he says, 


And one Soule thinkes one, and another way 
Another thinker, and ’tis an even lay.? 


In order for a truth to satisfy the sceptic completely it must lie on a plane 
above that on which either of two propositions could be true. Its inclu- 
siveness must not admit of an opposite. Because the arrival at such a truth 
is practically impossible on this earth, Donne, like other sceptics whose 
background is religious, sets the goal of perfect knowledge in an after life. 


Thou shalt not peepe through lattices of eyes, 
Nor heare through Labyrinths of eares, nor learne 
By circuit, or collections to discerne. 

In heaven thou straight know’st all, concerning it, 
And what concernes it not, shalt straight forget.® 


Like Sir Thomas Browne, Donne scorns the desperate search on this earth 
fora knowledge ‘“‘ which Death gives every fool gratis, and is an accessory 
of our glorification.” 4 This does not mean that the sceptic abandons the 
search for truths, tentative and partial though they may be. It means only 
that because he has seen the extreme difficulty of arriving at any knowledge, 
he maintains a more casual attitude than other thinkers toward the problem 
of knowing, especially in view of the contrast between “‘ man’s nothing 
perfect and God’s all complete.” 

In one of his sermons Donne makes use of a striking simile to express 


the quality of death which hangs about all human knowledge. 


And how imperfect is all our knowledge? What one thing doe we know 
perfectly ? Almost all knowledge is rather like a child that is embalmed to make 
Mummy, then that is nursed to make a Man; rather conserved in the stature of 
the first age, then growne to be greater ; And if there be any addition to knowledge 
it is rather a singularity in a desire of proposing something that was not knowne 
at all before, then an emproving, an advancing, a multiplying of former incep- 
tions ; and by that menes, no knowledge comes to be perfect.® 


Donne seems to imply here that a proper nurture of any specific bit of human 
knowledge might succeed in turning it into perfect knowledge, that it is 
not our material but our technique which is at fault. 

What, then, is the outcome of this fundamental despair concerning the 
possibility of man’s knowing anything with certainty? For one thing, it 
gives Donne a certain lightness of touch in dealing with the imperfections 
of human knowledge. 


1 Ibid., p. 188. 

2 Loc. cit. 

3 Ibid., p. 189. 

4 Geoffrey Keynes ed., Works of Sir Thomas Browne (London, 1928), I, 86. 
5 Ten Sermons. Selected by Geoffrcy Keynes (London, 1923), p. 115. 
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In such things as are problematicall, if thou love the peace of Sion, be not too 
inquisitive to know, not too vehement, when thou thinkest thou doest know it! 


This is not a proscription against investigation nor a condemnation of the 
libido sciendi. Rather is it a caution against dogmatising about partial truths, 

In the light of his attitude toward knowledge it is fruitful to investigate 
the use which he makes of doubt. It is easily seen how a man with his set 
of mind would be completely fearless in the face of doubts. With knowledge 
so confused and uncertain and partial, there is no closed and dogmatically 
defended system for doubts to attack; therefore Donne is able to use them 
constructively in his search for truth. With a single analogy he removes 
their sting. 


Oft from new proofes, and new phrase, new doubts grow, 
As strange attire aliens the men wee know.? 


There is perfect confidence, on Donne’s part, that “the men we know” 
constitute a solid and unchanging base, no matter what the variations may 
be. He combines a keen perception of his own mental processes with an 
uncanny sense for the precise metaphor when he describes thus the process 
of approaching truth through the devious ways made necessary by man’s 
essential ignorance. 


To adore or scorne an image, or protest, 

May all be bad; doubt wisely ; in strange way 

To stand inquiring right, is not to stray ; 

To sleepe, or runne wrong, is. Ona huge hill 
Cragged, and steep, Truth stands, and hee that will 
Reach her, about must, and about must goe ; 

And what the hills suddenness resists, winne so ; 
Yet strive so, that before age, deaths twilight, 
Thy Soule rest, for none can worke in that night.® 


This one figure sets forth vividly the sceptic despair of knowledge, the 
belief in doubt as a valuable technique, the inevitability of dualism and 
paradox (“‘about must, and about must goe”), and the conviction that 
truth will finally be found at the top of a huge and cragged hill. Donne's 
chief fear was that men should come to rest part way down the mountain 
side and so should cease struggling. 

The most superficial reader of Donne’s poetry cannot fail to be struck 
by its paradoxes, sometimes flippant and sometimes grave. His “By 
tomorrow I may think so too” might argue an irresponsible carelessness 
where truth is concerned. But we take one step nearer the essential scrious- 
ness which underlies his use of paradox when we hear him say, 


So though some things are not together true, 

As, that another is worthiest, and, that you : 

Yet, to say so, doth not condemne a man, 

If when he spoke them, they were both true than. 


1 Ibid., p.8 


2 Grierson ed., The Poems of John Donne, 1, 193, “‘ To the Countess of Bedford.” 
3 Ibid., 1, 157. 
* Grierson ed., I, 225. 
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What both these passages demonstrate is Donne’s intellectual honesty, 
which prevents him from setting consistency above truth. The guiding 
principle which underlies such easy paradoxes is to be found far beneath 
the surface of ordinary controversy. It is a conviction born out of the most 
elemental experience of man, a conviction that there can be no ultimate 
peace between flesh and spirit. This primary dualism breeds others whose 
halves are equally unreconcilable, until any conclusion which is formed 
must inevitably take on the nature of paradox. Donne’s insistence upon 
the eternal war between flesh and spirit is reminiscent of his warning against 
a deceptive peace in the field of religious controversy. 


Woe be to that man that is so at peace, as that the spirit fights not against the 
flesh in him; and woe to them too, who would make them friends, or reconcile 
them, betweene whom, God hath perpetuated an everlasting war.! 


Perhaps it takes a statement like this, 1,600 years after the event, to gloss 
effectively Jesus’ words, “‘ I came not to send peace but a sword.” 

For Donne the dualism of flesh and spirit underlies the complexity of 
human experience, and all other dualisms take on the rhythm of this one. 


To find the One behind the Many, to trace the permanent throughout the ever- 
changing, to ask the riddle of the universe, this was the quest on which Donne 
set forth early, and continued late till death overtook him.? 


The outcome in terms of answers was not pat and puerile. Donne’s great 
contribution was his insistence that the answer, when it came, must partake 
of the nature of the question. It must not by-pass the essential dualism of 
man’s experience. Characteristically, the nearest he ever came to an answer 
was to propose a striking and fecund metaphor to light up the area of his 
deepest perplexity. Here is the prose version : 


Take a flat Map, a Globe in plano, and here is East, and there is West, as far 
asunder as two points can be put: but reduce this Map to roundnesse, which is 
the true form, and then East and West touch one another, and are all one: So 
consider mans life aright, to be a Circle.® 


And in the “‘ Hymn to God, my God in my sicknesse,” we get the same 
figure expanded and applied to the experience of death. 


As West and East 
In all flatt Maps (and I am one) are one, 
So death doth touch the Resurrection . 
Therefore that he may raise the Lord throws down.4 


In both these passages there is the implication that if the world which is 
| seen dualistically could be viewed as it really is, with another dimension 

added, all dualisms would be resolved in oneness. But because such vision 
is the exception rather than the rule, Donne must rely upon the use of 
paradox to express his quotidian perception of truth. His poems are full 
of such paradoxes, ranging from the easy and flippant to the profoundly 
moving. One of them echoes his prose lament that the most trivial dis- 


1 Donne and Blake, p. 461. 

2 E. M. Simpson, “* Donne’s Paradoxes and Problems” in Garland for John Donne, p. 43. 
3 Ten Sermons, p. 2. 

* Grierson ed., I, 368. 
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tractions keep him from his devotions—“ a light in mine eye, a straw under 
my knee.” 


Oh, to vex me, contraryes meet in one: 
Inconstancy unnaturally hath begott 

A constant habit; that when I would not 

I change in vowes, and in devotione . 

So my devout fitts come and go away 

Like a fantastique Ague: save that here 

These are my best dayes, when I shake with feare.1 


For Donne the mystery of the Incarnation represents only a heightening of 
the mystery which inheres in every human birth and which, before that, has 
hung about the act of love itself, which inexplicably unites flesh and spirit, 
To Mary in the Annunciation he says, 


That All, which alwayes is All every where, 

Which cannot sinne, and yet all sinnes must bear, 

Which cannot die, yet cannot chuse but die. . . 
yea thou art now 

Thy Makers maker, and thy Fathers mother.? 


In the Nasivitie Donne asks, 


Seest thou, my Soule, with thy faithes eyes, how he 
Which fils all place, yet none holds him, doth lye ? ® 


Proceeding to the practice of the Christian way of life, he puts his deepest 
insights into paradoxical form. 


Churches are best for Prayer, that have least light : 
To see God only, I goe out of sight : 
And to scape stormy dayes I chuse 
An Everlasting night.4 
. . « for, the losse 
Of this Crosse, were to mee another Crosse ; 
Better were worse, for, no affliction, 
No Crosse is so extreme, as to have none.5 
Take mee to you, imprison mee, for I 
Except you’ enthrall mee, never shall be free, 
Nor ever chast, except you ravish mee.® 


There is an echo here of the smart young courtier who fathered Paradoxes 
and Problems for the amusement of his witty friends. But whether he was 
gay or sober, the set of Donne’s mind was the same, and he never lost sight 
either of dualisms or of the paradoxes in which they issue. 

When Donne attempted to objectify his personal experience of dualisms 
and set it alongside the experience of other men, he found both centred in 
the most serious and deep-seated spiritual dilemma of the age—the relation- 
ship between reason and faith. Not only had the new philosophy made all 


1 Ibid., I, 331. 
2 Ibid., I, 319. 
3 Loe cit. 

4 Ibid., I, 353. 
5 Ibid., I, 331. 
$ Ibid., 1, 328. 
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knowledge suspect. It had also weakened the comfortable medieval 
conviction that reason and faith are interdependent and that one reinforces 
the other. Too often the Renaissance man saw the two in conflict, and he 
was perpetually abandoning himself now to one and now to the other, 
since he was without any hope of their rapprochement. As a sceptic, Donne 
does not allow himself any ex sathedra pronouncements on the subject. 
Rather does he express his insights by means of metaphors so that his 
method, both its origins and its effect, is similar to that used in the parables 
of Jesus. It is as if both teachers made a concession to the fact that abstract 


| discourse often breaks down and must be superseded by something more 


imaginative and more akin to the complex oneness of the human per- 
sonality. 

The first of these metaphors occurs in a poem praising Mrs Magdalen 
Herbert, where Donne is drawing an analogy between knowing her and 
knowing divine truths. 


Reason is our Soules left hand, Faith her right, 

By these we reach divinity, that’s you. ... 

But soone, the reasons why you’ are lov’d by all, 

Grow infinite, and so passe reasons reach, 

Then backe againe to’ implicite faith I fall, 

And rest on what the Catholique voice doth teach; ... 
For rockes, which high top’d and deep rooted sticke, 
Waves, wash, not undermine, nor overthrow.} 


Here Donne sees the necessary co-operation of reason and faith, the way in 
which faith supports those who have pushed reason to its farthest limits, 


and the solidity of convictions which are at once “high top’d and deep 
rooted,” which thrust in two directions. 

For the second metaphor Donne goes to the new astronomy and exorcises 
its disruptive quality by making it a symbol. In the following lines he 
elaborates the “‘left hand, right hand” figure to make reason and faith 
co-regnant over realms which cannot interfere with each other, and which 
seen from above almost coincide. 


Looke to mee faith, and looke to my faith, God ; 
For both my centers feele this period. 

Of waight one center, one of greatnesse is ; 

And Reason is that center, Faith is this ; 

For into ’our reason flow, and there do end 

All that this naturall world doth comprehend : 
Quotidian things, and equidistant hence, 

Shut in, for man, in one circumference. 

But for th’ enormous greatnesses, which are 

So disproportion’d, and so angulare, 

As is Gods essence, place and providence, 

Where, how, when, what soules do, departed hence, 
These things (eccentrique else) on faith do strike ; 
Yet neither all, nor upon all, alike. 

For reason, put to’ her best extension, 

Almost meetes faith, and makes both centers one.? 


1 Ibid., I, 189. 
2 Ibid., 1, 267. 
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The “enormous greatnesses . . . so disproportion’d, and so angulare” 
dwarf reason and all its realm; and in their light all petty and earth-born 
rivalries disappear. 

The third figure is a favourite one with Donne. It is not difficult to 
account for his popularity as a preacher when we listen to the roll of his 
moving and illuminating periods. Triumphant as were the metaphors 
quoted above and confident of the ultimate reconciliation of reason and 
faith, Donne was equally aware of the dangers involved when the two 
should conflict. He picks up from archeology a metaphor which stresses 
the care and tact necessary in handling the two kinds of light. 


They had a precious composition for /amps, amongst the ancients, reserved 
especially for Tombes, which kept light for many hundreds of yeares ; we have had 
in our age experience, in some casuall openings of ancient vaults, of finding such 
lights, as were kindled, (as appeared by their inscriptions) fifteen or sixteen hundred 
yeares before ; but, as soon as that light comes to our light, it vanishes. So this 
eternall, and this supernaturall light, Christ and faith enlightens, warmes, purges, 
and does all the profitable offices of fire and /ight, if we keep it in the right spheare, 
in the proper place, (that is, if we consist in points necessary to salvation, and 
revealed in the Scripture) but when wee bring this light to the common light of 
reason, to our inferences, and consequencies, it may be in danger to vanish it 
selfe, and perchance extinguish our reason too; we may search so far, and reason 
so long of faith and grace, as that we may lose not onely hem, but even our reason 
too, and sooner become mad then good. Not that we are bound to believe any 
thing against reason, that is, to believe, we know not why. 


By this last sentence Donne saves himself from the charge that he would 


renounce reason. Having moved around to the other side of the steep and 
cragged hill of truth, he sees both the pitfalls of reason and the impossibility 
of abandoning it. Again he condenses the same idea into two succinct 
lines. 

Let not my minde be blinder by more light 

Nor Faith, by Reason added, lose her sight.? 


It is not that man abandons reason at her limits and takes up faith, but rather 
that one touch of faith transforms his reason and gives it an almost divine 
discernment. 

The fourth metaphor which Donne uses is an outgrowth of the third. 
In it he tries to express the difference between the vision of the ordinary 
man guided by the light of natural reason and that of the regenerate Christian 
whose reason has been touched by faith. 

In a magnificent passage from the sermon preached at St Paul’s on Christ- 
mas Day, 1621, Donne uses the same metaphor to crown his persuasive 
argument. 


But if thou canst take this light of reason that is in thee, this poore snuffe, that 
is almost out in thee, thy faint and dimme knowledge of God, that riseth out of 
this light of nature, if thou canst in those embers, those cold ashes, finde out one 
small coale, and wilt take the paines to kneel downe, and blow that coale with 
thy devout Prayers, and light thee a /ittle candle, (a desire to reade that Booke, 
which they call the Scriptures, and the Gospell, and the word of God ;) If with 


1 L Sermons (London, 1649), p. 324. 
2 Grierson ed., I, 340. 
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that little candle thou canst creep humbly into low and poore places, if thou 
canst finde thy Saviour in a Manger, . . . (all this is, That if thou attend the light 
of naturall reason, and cherish that, and exalt that, so that that bring thee to a 
lowe of the Scriptures, and the Jove to a beleefe of the truth thereof, and that historical 


faith to a faith of application, of appropriation, that as all those things were certainly 


done for thee) thou shalt never envy the lustre and glory of the great lights of 
worldly men, which are great by the infirmity of others, or by their own opinion, 
great because others think them great, or because they think themselves so, but 
thou salt finde, that howsoever they magnifie their lights, their wit, their learning, 
their industry, their fortune, their favour, and sacrifice to their owne nets, yet thou 
shalt see, that thou by thy small light hast gathered Pear/e and Amber, and they by 
their great lights nothing but shels and pebles ; they have determined the light of 
nature, upon the booke of nature, this world, and thou hast carried the light of 
nature higher, thy naturall reason, and even humane arguments, have brought thee 
to reade the scriptures, and to that /ove, God hath set to the seale of faith. 


The last metaphor which we shall cite is one which Donne uses to 
emphasise the spiritual daring of the man who goes on from reason to 
faith and so launches out into the unchartered depths in which he may find 
truth, if he is to find it at all. 


Men which seek God by reason, and naturall strength, (though we do not deny 
common notions and generall impressions of a soveraign power) are like Mariners 
which voyaged before the invention of the Compass, which were but Costers, 
and unwillingly left the sight of the land. Such are they which would arrive at 
God by this world, and contemplate him onely in his Creatures and seeming 
Demonstration. * 


The whole range of Donne’s scepticism, from the first glimmering of his 
doubt, had prepared him to move out beyond the confines of mere coast- 
wise travel. Only the man who has finally emancipated himself from dogmas 
is capable of this rewarding flexibility. Even as Donne has set forth what 
seems to him the road to the highest truth man can know, he reminds 
himself that there may be other ways and that finally only God can know by 
what devious paths men come to Him. 


The wayes of the Lord are past my finding out; And therefore to those, who 
doe open their eyes to that light of Nature, in the best exaltation thereof, God does 
not hide himselfe, though he have not manifested to me, by what way he mani- 
fests himselfe to them. 


This is the apotheosis of that awareness of human ignorance with which 
Donne began. 

In the end, the poet asks himself, what is the purpose of man’s knowing ? 
Does he want knowledge for the mere sake of knowledge, and is that why 
he must turn away empty-handed ? Returning from his speculative flights, 
often with a sense of their futility, Donne concludes, 


As it is in Agendis, in all things which wee are bound to doe; As it is in 
Petendis, in all things which we may pray for, so it is in Credendis, all things that all 
men are bound to beleeve, all men have meanes to know.4 


1 Ibid., p. 326. 

2 Essayes in Divinity (London, 1651), p. 37. 
3 Ten Sermons, p. 97. 

4 Ibid., p. 62. 
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Whether or not this links Donne with the proponents of a natural religion, 
it does show the direction in which, if anywhere, he was to find certainty, 
Not only are the minimum essentials for action known to all men, but it is 
only through action, Donne believes, that speculative dilemmas may be 
resolved. 


Arguing is heretiques game, and Exercise 
As wrastlers, perfects them ; Not liberties 
Of speech, but silence ; hands, not tongues, end heresies.! 


This comes very close to the words of Jesus, “‘ If any man shall do his will, 
he shall know of the doctrine.”? Thus the conclusion of Donne, worked 
out on one of those plateaus on which he so rarely came to rest, was that 
although man’s knowledge cannot equal God’s, he knows enough for the 
conduct of his own life, and in living worthily he approximates as nearly as 
possible the divine pattern. 


Joy is peace for having done that which we ought to have done. . . . To have 
something to doe, to doe it, and then to Rejoyce in having done it, to embrace a 
calling, to performe the Duties of that calling, to joy and rest in the peacefull 
testimony of having done so; this is Christianly done, Christ did it; Angelically 
done, Angels doe it; Godly done, God does it.? 


MARGARET L. WILEY. 


NEW YORK CITY 


1 Grierson ed., I, 299. 
2 Donne’s Sermons, ed. Logan Pearsall Smith (Oxford, 1920), p. 85. 
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VICTORIAN MUSES 


“ The reduced pretensions of the historic muse” 
By 
DAISY L. HOBMAN 


In 1864 Lucy Aikin died in the village of Hampstead, where according to 
her biographer she had for many years enjoyed the pleasures of social inter- 
course which the vicinity of the metropolis afforded. She was a niece of 
the poetess Mrs. Barbauld, herself an author (Memoirs of Elizabeth, Charles I, 
James I, etc.) and her fame might have been greater had it not been eclipsed by 
the better-known Miss—or rather, the Misses—Strickland. The Lives of 
the Queens of England were in fact the joint production of two sisters, although 
Eliza chose to remain anonymous, and Agnes alone received the credit. 
Miss Aikin and Miss Strickland were both born at about the period of the 
French Revolution, the first eight years before, and the second seven years 
after that event. Its repercussions were long felt in this country ; after the 
fall of Robespierre, Lucy’s father, Dr Aikin, writing to a friend about which 
things were likely to survive the crisis, and whether the state of mankind 
would be made better or worse, added : 


I suppose you continue your confidence in the soundness of the old ship 
Britannia, and the skill of her pilot. To say the truth, I scarcely know a stouter 
ship in Europe, and I can as yet sleep secure in her. Yet she is certainly much 
worm-eaten and rather overloaded. I wish she was at least well in port. 


Lucy later pointed out that the social division made in England as a result 
of the Revolution between “‘the aristocratic and democratic parties, as 
they were then called, nearly coincided with the distinction of churchmen 
and dissenters,” and in this as in most matters she and Miss Strickland were 
in opposite camps. 

Lucy Aikin’s grandfather was the son of a shopkeeper ; he had studied 
divinity and had taught at a dissenting Academy in Warrington. Her 
father was a doctor with literary gifts, whose friends included Priestley, 
Southey and the philanthropist Howard. Agnes Strickland, in spite of 
unfounded pretensions to aristocratic descent, came of Yorkshire farming 
stock. Her father was in the shipping business where he lost most of his 
money, so that after his death his daughters took to writing professionally 
in order to support themselves. Lucy was a Whig and Unitarian ; for many 
yeats she corresponded with Dr Channing, Unitarian Minister in America, 
and once wrote to him : 


It is manifest that Christianity can only be permanent for the future, has only 
been so through past ages, by silently adapting itself to the manners and sentiments 
of different times and countries ;.. . Here it may still be the work of ages to 
liberate the mind from bondage, for that great engine of civil and intellectual 
tyranny, a state religion, stands and is likely to stand; but with you liberty is its 
birthright. 
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Agnes was a Tory and Anglican; in the preface to her Lives of the Queens 
she pointed out the indisputable fact that certain of the princesses 
undoubtedly 


would have been better women if their actions had been more conformable to 
the principles inculcated by the pure and apostolic doctrines of the Church 
of England. 


Lucy was a feminist: “ When a little girl I used to battle with boys about 
the Rights of Woman.” Agnes refused to sign a Petition to promote the 
Married Women’s Property Act, preferring to “‘ leave the matter in the 
hands of Our Heavenly Father.” Lucy was disgusted by any cant of piety, 
blamed Hannah More for making charity fashionable, and believed that 
“A positive demand for misery was created by the incessant eagerness to 
relieve it.” She did not hope for anything more than a reasonable improve- 
ment in human affairs, more comfort and less violence, yet was perpetually 
troubled by the extreme inequality of social conditions. In a letter to Dr 
Channing, dated December 8, 1831, she wrote : 


Pestilence advances, revolution threatens . . . I am convinced that the deep 
dread with which the working classes begin here to inspire their besters is extremely 
wholesome. 


Agnes, who after she had become famous was expected to visit public 
Institutions, found schools and prisons boring, although she was faintly 
amused by a lunatic asylum. When the Reform Bill was discussed in Par- 
liament, Lucy heard that Wordsworth “ says that if the Bill passes he shall 
fly the country. But whither, alas? Revolution may pursue him to Spain 
or Russia.” Agnes, needless to say, was on the same side as the elderly 
poet in this matter. The reactions of the two women differed not only 
towards important political issues, but to such minor events as the opening 
of the Crystal Palace. Lucy wrote : 


It is not a sublime work, nor is it awful, nor yet strikingly beautiful. You have 
no associations with it to render it impressive or affecting—but wonderful it is 
in a supreme degree. And if you looked round at the spectators, every face wore 
the same expression of gaping wonderment—“ young astonishment ”—like so 
many boys and girls watching a conjuror. I would not have missed the sight on 
any account—at our age what a treat is a new sensation ! 


Agnes was annoyed because 


Our Sovereign lady and her companion held their lace parasols, deeply fringed 
with the same material, before their faces, so that no view of their countenances 
could be obtained. 


Differ though they might in opinion, these ladies were alike at least in 
their love of pen and ink, and in their passion for historical research, and 
never seemed to tire of delving among State papers and old books and docu- 
ments, Great men are usually assumed to have been the sons of exceptional 
mothers ; it might be interesting to trace the debt which many eminent 
women owe to their fathers. Dr Aikin and Mr Strickland both held the 
eccentric doctrine that girls had a right to an education as good as that ot 
boys, and they acted on their theory, not omitting even Latin from the 
subjects which they taught their daughters. Lucy’s grandmother called 
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her a little dunce because she had not learned to read by the time she was 


| three years old, and later in life she declared that the reproach had sunk 


deep, and that a child’s faculties might become dulled by such treatment. 
She does not seem, however, to have suffered any ill effects, for she was a 
lively precocious little girl, pert even, if that word can be applied to a child 
born more than a hundred and fifty years ago. As for the grandmother, 
she did no further harm, for she died of the effects of a six-days’ journey 
by post-chaise in the depth of winter, when the whole family moved from 
Warrington to Yarmouth in 1784. Dr Aikin set up in practice there, but 
had to leave again a few years later on account of his radical views. He went 
to London, and when failing health forced him to give up medicine devoted 
himself entirely to literature. Lucy’s life from childhood onwards was 
spent in or near London. She started writing for magazines at the age of 
seventeen, published a novel, Lorimer, and in due course various Memoirs, 
including one of her father. Her best-known book, The Memoir of the Court 
of Queen Elizabeth, appeared in 1819, more than twenty years earlier than the 
Strickland Lives. It must have been a wonderful time for authors, because 
in March 1818 Lucy wrote : 


Within the last year a striking change has taken place; then publishers would 
hardly treat for anything which was brought them ; now they run about urging all 
their authors to be diligent. Golden days for us. 


Golden days indeed! In her youth Lucy heard Coleridge lecture; was 
stirred to proud patriotism during Nelson’s funeral at St Paul’s, after having 
seen his body carried in procession up the river. 


The victorious captains of Trafalgar showed their weather-beaten and undaunted 
fronts, following the bier in silent mournful state, and... the gallant tars 
appeared bearing in their hands the tattered and blood-stained colours of the 
Victory—and I saw one of the poor fellows wiping his eyes by stealth on the end 
of the flag he was holding up. (July 1806.) 


She enjoyed paying social visits and meeting famous contemporaries ; 

joyea paying a 8 por ; 
professors at Cambridge, “‘ to whom it is a delight, but not a relaxation to 
listen? ; Sir Walter Scott at a dinner-party in Edinburgh, where she 


heard him tell a story with a dry kind of humour; and though he speaks very 
broad Scotch, is a heavy-looking man, and has little the air of a gentleman, I was 
much pleased with him—he is lively, spirited, and quite without all affectation ; 


Mrs. Piozzi in Bath, nearly eighty but still very vivacious, 


alittle thin old lady, muffled up in a black dress, without a hint of white to be 
seen, with a high smart headdress, well rouged cheeks, long nose, and very lively 
black eyes, whose picturesque appearance almost instantly attracted my notice. 


London was also the home of Agnes Strickland during the greater part 
of her life. She went there to stay with relations after her father’s death in 
1818, and began by writing children’s stories for magazines and annuals. 
Her sister Eliza edited The Court Journal and first thought of writing vignettes 
of royal figures for it, a suggestion which Agnes afterwards developed. 
She seems to have had the journalist’s flair for being always on the spot. 
“I saw our fair young maiden Queen in her diadem go in state to dissolve 
Patliament.” At the Coronation she managed somehow to obtain a card 
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for the Abbey and was commissioned to write a book, Victoria from ber 
Birth to her Bridal, but unfortunately the queen was not amused, and the 
volume drew down upon her some royal censure on account of a few minor 
errors. However, the matter was smoothed over, and in due course the 
author was presented at Court. The need for research among private 
relics and documents was a means to get herself invited to great country 
houses, and she was never happier than when she could set off on a round 
of visits among the gentry in England or Scotland. She loved elegance and 
social glitter and as an old lady could still enjoy a ball. Sometimes she went 
abroad, to France or Holland, to work among foreign archives with the 
assistance of famous Continental scholars. She went on writing biographies 
(Seven Bishops, Tudor Princesses and England’s Bachelor Kings), and felt 
that her work was of public importance, once actually pleading against an 
Income-Tax claim for that reason; and in 1870 she did in fact receive a 
Civil List pension of £100 a year until her death four years later, because of 
her services to literature. 

Lucy Aikin was not so prolific, and seems to have taken herself altogether 
less seriously. She was candid about her wish to entertain her readers, and 
in a period when history for the schoolroom was in fashion, frankly admitted 
that she would rather amuse adults than instruct children. Serious or not, 
the fact remains that both these authors amassed a vast amount of informa- 
tion which created a background in high relief for the personages of whom 
they wrote, and which is still useful to-day for biographers who like research 
without tears. It was all very well for contemporary reviewers to mock at 
“ the reduced pretensions of the historic muse”: if that muse led them to be 
too indiscriminate in their inclusion of anecdotes, and to write their history 
round courts rather than charters, round brides rather than battles, history 
it was, nevertheless, and none the worse for being readable. Dame Um 
Pope-Hennessy says in her Life of Agnes Strickland, 


The Misses Strickland founded a school and deserve full credit for their original 
conception. They were as epoch-making in their way and in their day as Lytton 
Strachey was in his. 


This comment could equally well apply to Lucy Aikin, who described her 
aims in a letter to her friend, Mrs Taylor : 


It appears to me that a historian who undertakes to narrate the events of cen- 
turies must necessarily neglect the illustration of their literature, their biography, 
the manners and domestic morals ; but are not these to the great body of readers, 
at once the most instructive, and the most amusing branches of the knowledge ot 
past ages ? 

In our own time history has begun to rival fiction as a form of light 
literature, but popular modern historians are not by any means all as 
scholarly as Miss Aikin and Miss Strickland in the last century, even though 
they were not academic. If it is true of historians, as of some other specia- 
lists, that they tead to know more and more about less and less, then these 
Victorian spinsters may claim to be among the pioneers of an agreeable 
school which enables the common reader to know less and less about more 
and more. 

LEWES, D. L. HOBMAN. 
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THE CENTENARIES OF 1950 
By 
GEO. J. S. KING 


A CENTURY ago a policy of isolation in foreign affairs was combined with 
that attitude of bellicosity towards other nations with which the name of 
Palmerston is primarily associated, but although Palmerstonian principles 
were never more firmly established than in 1850 there were already states- 
men of all parties who favoured less belligerent tactics, and a striking 
instance was the reaction that year to Palmerston’s decision to send a fleet 
to the Pirzus to intimidate the Greek Government. 

Men as diverse in their outlook as Gladstone, Disraeli, Peel, and Cobden 
(reinforced by the editor of Punch!) were united in their opposition to so 
extreme a step. The provocation which had inspired it was that an Athens 
mob had damaged the property of a Portuguese Jew who happened to be a 
British subject. The House of Lords condemned the Foreign Secretary’s 
attitude, but “‘ Pam ” defended himself in one of the finest oratorical efforts 
ever heard in the Commons, and although the majority in the House was 
only forty-six in his favour, he was so conscious that he represented the 
spirit of the nation that he boasted on the following day that he was one of 
the most popular foreign ministers who had ever held office. 

It was fortunate for “‘ Pam ” that he had such staunch friends in the coun- 
try for he had comparatively few in Parliament, and none at all at Court. 
It was not, however, a case of a democratic sovereign being at variance with 
an autocratic statesman. Queen Victoria was to be found complaining in 
a letter written to the Premier (Lord John Russell) on June 21 that Pal- 
merston had gone “a long way in taking up the side of democracy ” in his 
Continental policy ; and when the infamous Baron Haynau, who had been 
guilty of appalling atrocities in suppressing the national movement in 
Hungary, was assaulted by brewers’ draymen during a visit to England the 
Queen’s view of the affair was obviously that for workmen to insult a 
nobleman was akin to sacrilege. Palmerston, on the other hand, had little 
sympathy to spare for the man who had been dubbed “‘ Hyaena Haynau.” 

It seems strange in retrospect to recall the problems that stirred men’s 
passions a century ago: Religious tolerance was a lesson that had been 
only partly learned, and in the autumn of 1850 the old cry of ‘‘ No Popery ” 
was heard again when Pope Pius IX, newly restored to the Vatican by French 
arms, decided to re-establish the Catholic hierarchy in Britain. ‘“‘ The 
Throne and Church in Danger ” was a popular slogan, and even the Premier 
was caught up in the wave of prejudice, for he denounced the action as 
“insolent and invidious”? and introduced an Eccelesiastical Titles Bill 
which, although passed, was never effective. 

The Church of England was, however, too distracted with its own dis- 
‘ensions to present a united front to “‘ papal aggression.” The Premier 
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was as severe in his castigation of the Tractarians as of Catholics, and ina 
letter to the Queen dated October 25 quoted Dr Arnold’s remark, “ I look 
upon a Roman Catholic as an enemy in his uniform; I look upon a Trac. 
tarian as an enemy disguised as a spy.” 

The Church was confronted, moreover, with the stormy controversies 
of the famous “‘ Gorham Case.” On March 8, 1850, the judicial committee 
of the Privy Council reversed the decision of the Court of Arches, which 
had upheld the Bishop of Exeter in his refusal to institute the “ heretical ” 
George Cornelius Gorham to the vicarage of Brampford Speke. A long and 
bitter struggle ended thus in Gorham’s favour. 

The affairs of Church and State were not so all-engrossing in 1850 that a 
little heat could not be engendered by matters generally considered nov- 
controversial. When the death of Wordsworth left the Poet Laureateship 
vacant there was no dearth of candidates. The Premier declared as of nearly 
equal merit “‘ Henry Taylor, Sheridan Knowles, Professor Wilson, and Mr 
Tennyson.” But others in the field were Leigh Hunt, Barry Cornwall, 
both the Brownings, P. J. Bailey, Charles Mackay, and Samuel Rogers— 
while Royalty regarded with a favourable eye Martin Tupper, the “ Pro- 
verbial Philosopher.” Eventually, however, the prize (after being rejected 
by Rogers) went to Tennyson, whose claims had been enhanced by the 
publication that year of In Memoriam. 

It was in 1850 that Dickens completed David Copperfield, and ‘Thackeray 
Pendennis. Rossetti wrote The Blessed Damozel, and Carlyle Latter-Day 
Pamphlets. Other contemporary literary celebrities were Ruskin, Wilkie 
Collins, Charles Kingsley, Thomas Moore, Charles Reade, and Herbert 
Spencer—and, among the women, Charlotte Bronté, George Eliot, and Mrs 
Gaskell. On the Continent there were Flaubert, Ibsen, and Dumas, but 
Dostoievski was an exile in Siberia. In America Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
Scarlet Letter was published, and other New England writers of the day wete 
Emerson, Longfellow, Herman Melville, Washington Irving, Whittier, 
and Walt Whitman. 

It was in that year that the British public first became aware that the 
mystic letters ““ PRB” stood for the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, and the 
Brotherhood had to endure a storm of obloquy when Millais painted 
Christ in the House of His Parents. Dickens, caught up in the whirlwind of 
popular disapproval, described the new work as “‘ mean, odious, repulsive, 
and revolting.” Musical critics had also a chance to be acrimonious for 
on August 28 the first performance of Lohengrin was given under the direction 
of Liszt at Weimar. 

“The state of the Continent is deplorable,” wrote Queen Victoria on 
November 22, in a letter addressed to her uncle, the King of the Belgians. 
At home, apart from political and religious controversy, there was peace, 
and the year was notable for such events as the passing of William Ewart’s 
Free Libraries Bill, a protracted search for the missing Franklin expedition, 
the opening of the Britannia Tubular Bridge across the Menai Strait (and 
of the High Level Bridge across the Tyne at Newcastle), the laying of the 
first submarine cable between Dover and Calais, the development of “‘ Chris- 
tian Socialism ”’ (under the leadership of Maurice, Hughes, Kingsley, and 
others), and the preparations for the Great Exhibition of the following year. 

When the nineteenth century had half completed its course young America 
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had not completed her process of expansion from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and it was in 1850 that California was admitted to the Union, her 
entry being facilitated by that masterpiece of compromise, Henry Clay’s 


'“QOmnibus Bill,” which reconciled for a time free soil and pro-slavery 


interests. Anglo-American relations, so recently disturbed by the Oregon 


boundary dispute, but tranquillised by the famous forty-ninth parallel 


agreement, were further improved in 1850 by the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, 
which prepared the way for the Panama Canal. 

America’s President, Zachary Taylor (“Old Rough and Ready ”’) died 
on July 9, 1850. He had been adopted by the Whigs as their candidate 
solely because his prestige as a soldier had given him an electioneering 
value, and the circumstance had inspired Russell Lowell’s famous lines : 

“Ez to my princerples, I glory 
In hevin’ nothin’ o’ the sort ; 
Tain’t a Whig, I ain’t a Tory, 
I’m jest a candidate, in short.” 

John Caldwell Calhoun, who was a more skilful statesman than Taylor, 
had died on March 31, and this champion of the South, who was superior 
even to Clay as an orator, was as great a loss to America as was Sir Robert 
Peel to Britain. ‘“‘ Poor dear Peel is to be buried to-day,” wrote the Queen 
on July 9, “‘ and the country mourns over him as over a father.” So passed 
“Orange Peel,” the “ watchful eye and stalwart arm of England ”—the 
man who had repealed the Corn Laws and established the police force. 

The day before Peel’s burial the Duke of Cambridge, son of George III, 
and grandfather of Queen Mary, died. In the following month Louis 
Philippe, the last King of France, ended his life as an exile in England. 
Wordsworth died on St George’s Day ; and Balzac on August 18. Another 
famous Frenchman who died that year was Gay-Lussac, the physicist : and 
other obituaries included George Wombwell, the showman ; Lord Jeffrey, 
law lord and critic; Sir Felix Booth, whose name is on the map in the 
Arctic Ocean; and Lord Nugent, author of Memorials of John Hampden. 
There were also those great engineers, Robert Stevenson, creator of the 
Bell Rock Lighthouse (Scott’s “ruddy gem of changeful light”); and 
Aaron Manby, who produced the first iron ship which ever put to sea. 
And finally there were three eminent women—NMarie Tussaud, Jane Porter, 
and the “‘ American transcendentalist ” Sarah Margaret Fuller. 

Mention of Robert Stevenson recalls that the centenary of the birth of 
his grandson, Robert Louis Stevenson, occurs on November 13. “ R.L.S.” 
did not survive the nineteenth century, and neither did that master of the 
short story Guy de Maupassant, who was born on August 5 in the same 
year. Other writers born in 1850 are, however, a recent memory, notably 
Augustine Birrell, William Leonard Courtney, Silas Kitto Hocking, Alfred 
Sidgwick, and Pierre Loti. In art the births of 1850 included the Hon. 
John Collier, Sir (William) Hamo Thornycroft, and Sir Ernest Albert 
Waterlow ; and in music Sir George Henschel and Arthur Goring Thomas. 
Among distinguished philanthropists were Sir Basil Zaharoff, Bernhard 
Baron, Lord Trent, Sir Julius Charles Wernher, Sir Thomas Lipton, and 
Sir Ebenezer Howard (pioneer of garden cities). 

Thomas Garrigue Masaryk, creator of Czechoslovakia, was another 
celebrity born in 1850; and among others were Kitchener of Khartoum ; 
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the Duke of Connaught, third son of Queen Victoria; Samuel Henry 
Butcher, a noted Greek scholar; Frederic William Maitland, legal his. 
torian; Count Cadorna, Italian Commander-in-Chief in the First World 
War; Sophie Bryant, educationist; Sir Charles Mathews, lawyer; Karl 
Braun, German physicist, and Nobel prize-winner; and that eminent 
American trio, Champ Clark, Samuel Gompers, and Henry Cabot Lodge. 

Conditions in 1750 were so archaic that Britain’s stage-coach system had 
not been completely developed. It was an age in which Newcastle was six 
days’ journey from London. Londoners could cross the Thames only by 
London Bridge, although before the year 1750 was completed this par. 
ticular inadequacy of the metropolis was modified by the opening of West- 
minster Bridge. Under the difficult conditions of travel then obtaining 
John Wesley was ceaselessly touring Britain, and was finding the people in 
some cases as primitive as the countryside in which they lived. 

The Pelhams then dominated the political scene, with the elder Pitt as 
an able associate. It was the year of England’s last great earthquake, and 
it was the age of Hogarth, Fielding, Sterne, Smollett, and Samuel Richard- 
son. It was in 1750 that Gray completed his Elegy, and that Samuel Johnson 
began the Rambler. Johnson’s old pupil Garrick was the rage of London, 
although his supremacy was challenged that year by Spranger Barry, and 
a “ theatre war” was in progress. Inthe words of a contemporary epigram: 

“‘ The town has found out different ways 
To praise its different Lears ; 


To Barry it gives loud huzzas 
To Garrick only tears.” 


The bitter rivalry of Garrick and Barry recalls the earlier feud of Handel 
and Buononcini. But in 1750 (the year in which Handel’s oratorio Theodora 
was unsuccessfully produced) Buononcini died, although a much greater 
loss to music was the passing, on July 28 that year, of Johann Sebastian 
Bach. Other notabilities who died in 1750 were Marshal Saxe, the victor of 
Fontenoy; Conyers Middleton, the controversialist; and Lodovico 
Muratori, the Italian historian. 

Thomas Erskine, Baron Erskine, has been described as the worst of 
Britain’s Lord Chancellors of modern times, but as a pleader he was one of 
the most eloquent men ever heard at the Bar. In politics he was over- 
shadowed by Pitt, and even by ‘‘ Weathercock Windham” who, like 
Erskine, was born in 1750, and was Secretary of State in the “‘ Ministry of 
All the Talents.” That famous Irish politician, John Philpot Curran, was 
another celebrity born in 1750; and others were Lord Collingwood, second 
in command to Nelson at Trafalgar; Sir William Fettes, founder of Fettes 
College ; Robert Fergusson, Scottish poet ; Déodat de Dolomieu, French 
geologist; Antonio Salieri, Italian composer; David Bogue, who was 
concerned in the foundation of the London Missionary Society, the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, and the Religious Tract Society ; and Thomas 
Spence, pioneer of simplified spelling, and creator of the Spencean plan of 
land nationalisation. Joanna Southcott, who was also born that year, 
exercised a posthumous influence that even the opening of her famous box 
some twenty years ago has not entirely dispelled. 

That spirit of self-abasement which induces every age to extol the past 
and belittle itself, enables each generation to see its own shortcomings no 
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matter how great may be its splendour in the eyes of posterity. Young 


| America—an austere and Calvinistic America—had an awareness of its 


unworthiness in 1650 that induced a strange humility. ‘‘ New diseases are 
the fruits of new sins ” was the verdict of the Chronicles of the Pilgrim Fathers 
when inquiring into the causes of the “‘more than ordinary mortality ” 
experienced that year—a mortality which induced the sufferers to “ consider 
and examine whether we have not provoked the Lord with some general 
and unwonted sins.” 

France was troubled in 1650 with the Fronde rising ; and in Britain the 


Commonwealth was in its birth throes. Cromwell returned from his 


campaign of victorious ruthlessness in Ireland, and hastened to Scotland to 
gain the great victory of Dunbar. With bitter reason a Scottish preacher 
complained : “‘ The English general is worse than the devil; for the Scrip- 
ture says, ‘ Resist the devil and he will fly from you,’ but resist Oliver and 
he will fly in your face.” The year witnessed the proclamation of Charles II 
as King in Scotland, and the coronation of Christina in Sweden, but whereas 
Christina’s reign began without hindrance that of Charles had to be deferred 
for a decade. 

The coming of the Puritan régime did nothing to advance religious 
tolerance, as George Fox discovered. It was in that year of grace 1650 
that Fox bade the Derby magistrates ‘‘ tremble at the word of the Lord,” 
and the ready retort of one of their number gave the Society of Friends for 
ever the nickname of “‘ Quakers.”? On the year’s credit side were two of 
the classics of English devotion—Jeremy Taylor’s Rule and Exercises of 
Holy Living, and Richard Baxtet’s Saints’ Everlasting Rest. 

The death of René Descartes, the “‘Father of Modern Philosophy,” is 
outstanding among the year’s tercentenaries. In the same year Thomas 
May and Phineas Fletcher died; and also the great Marquis of Montrose, 
most able of the Royalist leaders in the Civil War. 

It was paradoxical that Montrose was a soldier who, through the force of 
circumstances, fought against his countrymen, whereas William III, a 
Dutchman, was placed in command of the armies of England by a fantastic 
turn of the wheel of chance. But if William needed England, England 
needed him, and it was a further paradox that a foreigner should become 
the Father of the Constitution. William was born on November 4, 1650, 
and John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, who completed the work 
against the Continental supremacy of Louis XIV that William began, was 
born on June 24 in the same year. 

The victories of Marlborough on land were emulated at sea by Sir George 
Rooke and Sir Clowdisley Shovell, conquerors of Gibraltar. They, too, 
were born in 1650, and so were those famous divines, Jeremy Collier and 
Sit Jonathan Trelawny ; Thomas Savery, a pioneer of the steam engine ; 
Nell Gwynn ; Thomas Dangerfield, who invented the “‘ Meal-tub Plot” ; 
and the unorthodox John Radcliffe, benefactor of Oxford University, whose 
status as a physician was unrivalled in his day, although he possessed so 
little of the ‘‘ bedside manner” that he mortally offended William HI by 
his observation that he would not have the king’s two legs for his three 
kingdoms. . 

There never was—and probably never will be—a “50” when Britain 
had not her troubles, and in 1550 she was divided between the old and new 


« > 
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religions, and was, moreover, as in 1650, recovering from the effect of a 
nation-wide rebellion. There was also an acute visitation of sweating 
sickness that year, and “the general consternation was augmented by a 
superstitious idea that Englishmen alone were the destined victims of this 
mysterious minister of fate.” ; 

The consolidation of the Reformation left the new English Church with 
out an immediate rival, but 1550 is the reputed year of the birth of Robert 
Browne, whose destiny it was to lead the first separatists from that Church, 
There were born in the same year John Napier, inventor of logarithms; 
John Davis, the Father of Arctic Discovery ; and Charles IX of France. 

Inevitably 1450, following the usual pattern, was a year of trouble, and 
there were distractions on the Continent, where Dunois drove the English 
from Normandy, and at home, where the Cade rebellion was so successful 
in its early stages that Cade became master of London. William de la Pole, 
Duke of Suffolk, was executed that year: and there were born John Cabot, 
discoverer of the North American mainland; and William Warham, a 
famous Primate and Lord Chancellor under the early Tudors. 

In the year 1350 England had been depopulated by the terrible Black 
Death, followed by the restrictive Statute of Labourers. But despite the 
ravages of disease the nation’s war strength had not been visibly affected, 
and it was in that year that a great naval battle was gained against a Spanish 
fleet off Winchelsea, the action being fought so close to the shore that the 
Queen and her ladies had a grandstand view on the cliffs. 

Philip VI, the first of the Valois kings of France, died in 1350, exactly a 
century after that much worthier French monarch, Louis IX, met with 
disaster in the Seventh Crusade. In the days of St. Louis the Lombard 
cities were at the zenith of their power, and the rivalry of Guelph and 
Ghibelline was at its height. The death of the Holy Roman Emperor 
Frederick II (“‘ Stupor Mundi”) in 1250 ended one of the most crucial 
phases in the long Continental struggle between the temporal and spiritual 
power ; and there is a further reminder of that conflict in the birth, in the 
year 1050, of the Emperor Henry IV, whose reign was disturbed by the 
bitter feud with Pope Gregory VII (Hildebrand). Omar Khayyém appears 
also to have been born in the year 1050, but it was as an astronomer and 
mathematician that he was known to the Western world, until Edward 

Fitzgerald revealed him as the poet of Agnosticism. 


GEO. J. S. KING. 


LANCING, 
SUSSEX 
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SURVEY OF 
RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL AND 
THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


I. PHILOSOPHY 
By 
F. H. HEINEMANN, Ph.D. 


Juridica non leguntur. ‘This is true of most contemporary philosophers, but it has 
not always been the case. The great philosophers of the past from Plato to Hegel 
and thereon to Hermann Cohen, who profoundly influenced Stammler and Kelsen, 
have made important contributions to the philosophy of law and put at the disposal 
of the jurists a general system of reference and a detailed analysis of fundamental 
legal notions. The jurists complain that this help is no longer available and pro- 
duce therefore their own philosophies. This has the advantage that the jurists, 
not inhibited by the linguistic and terminological preoccupations of some con- 
temporary philosophers, discuss concrete problems arising from daily experience, 
some of which are of the greatest general interest. Specialism, however, tends 
to involve the danger of uncritical treatment of philosophical problems. The 
time seems ripe for the philosopher to accept the challenge of this situation, and 
to recognise the interdependence of Moral and Legal Philosophy. He will be astonished 
how much he is able to learn from the jurists, if he studies carefully some of the 
thirty-eight contributions to a publication of great importance, Interpretations of 
Modern Legal Philosophies, Essays in Honor of Roscoe Pound (N.Y., Oxford University 
Press, $12.50). This Festschrift, a true mirror of contemporary legal thought, is 
so abundantly rich in content, that it is impossible even to name here all the con- 
tributors (among whom are Dr C. K. Allen, the Professors Goodhart, Hocking, 
Kelsen, Olivecrona, Rheinstein, Sorokin, Lord Wright, and Ranyard West) let 
alone analyse single papers. Not only are the legal philosophies of Kelsen, 
Stammler, Lask, Olivecrona, Petrazhitsky and Pound, and the interpretations of 
law from the points of view of Utilitarianism, Pragmatism, Phenomenology 
and Sociology discussed, but also such topical problems as those of justice, of 
natural law in its correlation with positive law and international law, of law and 
fact, and of facts and values. The interdependence of moral and legal thought 
becomes apparent when Professor Rheinstein asks the question, ‘‘ Who watches 
the watchmen ? ” and answers that the judge, the watchman of society, can only 
be restrained by moral considerations. But are our moral ideas still strong enough 
to restrain him, and does he get any help from contemporary ethics ? The same 
interdependence becomes apparent in Kelsen’s provocative and debatable paper 
on “ The Metamorphoses of the Idea of Justice.” On the one hand, he says that 
whatever has been taught about the essence of justice in the writings of philo- 
sophers or jurists can be found in the works of Plato and Aristotle ; and, on the 
other hand, he would like to replace justice as an irrational idea by the notion of 
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peace. “If it is not possible,” he says, “to realise the ideal of perfect justice, le 
us establish a social order which at least guarantees peace.” But is not this merely 
an evasion of the problem which at once reappears as that of establishing a jx 


social order P—It is most interesting to compare this work with the Aristotelian & Cult 
» Culture « 


F ably an 
» Emerso: 


Society Supplementary Volume XXII, Logical Positivism and Ethics (Harrison & Sons, 
21s.). Whereas the jurists say, that “‘ our generation has attended the culmination 
and the successive decadence of positivism ” (a statement which is true not only of 
legal philosophy, but of philosophy in general), this volume illustrates the degree 
in which Logical Positivism still predominates-in philosophical discussion in this 
country. This volume, helpfully summarised by Mr Nowell-Smith in Phi/osoply, 
1949, pp. 366 ff., will retain its permanent value as an expression of the contem. 
porary crisis in ethical thought which gave rise to the formulation of the Sym. 
posium on Autonomous Ethics, published in the last two issues of this Journal. | 
am very glad to see that Mr S. Hampshire, in an important paper, “ Fallacies in 
Moral Philosophy ” (Mind, October, 1949) moves in a similar direction ; he also 
attempts to overcome a state of affairs in which ethics has become largely the study 
of the logic and language of moral criticism; he reveals the fallacies underlying 
the so-called emotive theory of ethics, and stresses the priority of moral decisions 
to the analysis of post factum moral judgements.—The urgency of “ the task of 
reformulating the idea of natural law in terms of our time,” which we advocated 
in the July issue, p. 342, has meanwhile been confirmed by authors from very 
different quarters. A Liberal, Professor S. H. Beer, in his book The City of Reason 
(Geoffrey Cumberledge, 225.) applies Whitehead’s philosophy of creative advance 
to Political Theory and attempts to combine natural law and democracy. Follovw- 
ing Locke and the natural rights school, he postulates the law of reason as the 
basis of human self-realisation. A Catholic, Martin J. Hillenbrand, United States 
Foreign Service Officer, in Power and Morals (Geoffrey Cumberlege, 185.) attempts 
to reformulate “‘ Natural Law for the Twentieth Century ” on the basis of scho- 
lastic tradition. He believes that our culture can only be saved from destruction 
by a return to the source of its moral strength, and that ‘‘ power without morals 
is the scourge of mankind, whereas power with morals is mankind’s greatest 
servant.” Readers of Mr J. D. Mabbott’s paper on Austonomy and Politics, will be 
interested in his stimulating book, The State and the Citizen (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d), 
which gives a more elaborate form of his Political Philosophy. Following Green 
and Bosanquet he defends a liberal philosophy of the State, according to which the 
latter is not an end in itself, but a means to a moral end. Mabbott believes that 
sacrifice for the State is never morally right unless some person or persons are 
assisted in achieving something of intrinsic value—Generally speaking, Political 
Philosophy is likewise dependent on Legal Philosophy. Or is it wise for us, as 
political philosophers, to disregard the enormous amount of penetrating analysis 
which has been done by writers on Staatsrecht ? That a political philosopher has 
much to learn from politicians and their practical experience is evidenced by some 
brilliant essays in Lord Samuel’s book, Creative Man and Other Addresses (Cresset 
Press, 95. 6d.), especially by those on “‘ Democracy : Its Failings and Its Future” 
and “‘ Persuasion or Force.” Here a liberal statesman-philosopher discusses the 
failings of democracies and of the party system; he accepts parties merely as a 
means to an end and not as an end in themselves, and stresses the fact that the 
future of this system depends on the active collaboration of the right men.—A. N. 
Prior’s Logic and the Basis of Ethics (Clarendon Press, 85. 6d) is advertised as “an 
examination of the history of the controversy between ethical naturalism and its 
opposite, from the time of Hobbes and Cudworth to the present day, undertaken 
with a view of exposing the fallacies which arise when either position is treated as 
demonstrable, and when attempts are made to combine both view-points.” It is 
closely reasoned, and may be recommended to all those interested in the history 
of this problem and to all lovers of books of the ‘‘ the-other-chap’s-arguments- 
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i break-down” type; but those who are interested in the problems themselves 
» cannot help regretting that they do not learn more about the author’s own views 
| on problems given as headings, e.g. “‘ the autonomy of ethics” and “ facts and 


norms,” the first of which does not seem to be discussed at all. G. S. Ghurye’s 
' Culture and Society (Oxford University Press, 305.) is useful because it summarises 
‘ably and discusses the theories of culture and civilization as propounded by 
' Emerson, Matthew Arnold, Clive Bell, Whitehead, Russell and Laski—lIn his 


paper quoted above Kelsen represents Aristotle as a sort of Greek Bentham who 
tried to quantify moral value and to apply a sort of mathematical method to ethics. 
For a critique of this view one will find the necessary material in Sir Thomas 


| Heath, Mathematics in Aristotle (Clarendon Press, 215.). This book is important 


as the first collection and translation of all passages in Aristotle which refer to 
mathematics, followed in many cases by comments, and preceded by a general 
introduction concerning Aristotle’s view of mathematics in relation to the sciences. 
It reveals the whole range of Aristotle’s knowledge of mathematics who cannot 
be expected to make contributions to this science as he was not a mathematician. 
It would indeed be a paradox if Aristotle, who did not apply mathematics in his 
physique qualitative, should have applied it in ethics. Bentham’s abstruse hedonic 
calculus presupposes the existence of mathematical physics.—Professor 
D’Entréves’ edition of Aguinas Selected Political Writings (Blackwell, 9s. 64.) 
admirably exposes (in the double meaning of the word) Thomas Aquinas’ Political 
Theory. On the one hand, it is most interesting to see how Thomas discusses 
ptoblems which are topical to-day, like those of sovereignty, of law, and of lawful 
injustice; how he accepts the Roman dictum that the will of the ruler has the 
force of law, to which he adds, however, the all-important qualification, that 
“will, if it is to have the authority of law, must be regulated by reason when it 
commands.” Here the will of the sovereign is limited by Natural Law, whereas 
Hobbes, on the contrary, makes Natural Law dependent on the will of the sover- 
eign. But, on the other hand, Aquinas installed the Church as arbiter over Natural 
Law and over the State, and as absolute master over the individuals, sanctioning 
the persecution and killing of heretics —The New Science of Giambattista Vico, 
translated from the third edition (1744) by T. G. Bergin and M. H. Fisch (Cum- 
berlege, 275. 6d.), with its queer mixture of Greek tradition, Bacon and Catho- 
licism, of philosophy, rhetoric, mythology, history and of the acute and of the 
phantastic, is most interesting. In carrying over Bacon’s inductive method from 
the.study of nature to that of history, Vico inaugurates the modern philosophy 
of history and the historical analysis of human ideas and institutions —We should 
be profoundly grateful to Professor T. E. Jessop for his editing Volume II 
of The Works of George Berkeley (Thomas Nelson & Sons, 30s.) which brings the 
Principles, together with the first draft of the Introduction, the Three Dialogues, 
and the Correspondence with Johnson. The student will find Professor Jessop’s 
introductions, and especially his analyses of the Principles and the Dialogues, 
which represent masterpieces of condensation, especially helpful. The text of 
the Principles is that of the second edition, and not of the first as in the 1945 
critical edition.—Though Bolingbroke spoke of Berkeley as of “‘ one I love and 
honour ” and compared him to Socrates, he, as one of the leaders of Deism, is 
spiritually his opponent. Walter McIntosh Merrill’s monograph From Statesman 
to Philosopher, A Study of Bolingbroke’s Deism (Philosophical Library, N.Y., $3.50) 
is a well-documented study of Bolingbroke as the most comprehensive of all the 
deists. Merrill tries to overcome his inconsistencies by discussing systematically 
the positive and the negative aspect of his thought, namely his theories of provi- 
dence, miracles, evil, immortaiity, and natural, religion on the one hand, and, on 
the other, his critique of metaphysics and theology.—The new translation of Kant’s 
Critique of Practical Reason and Other Writings in Moral Philosophy, by L. W. Beck, 
adds papers not formerly translated, i.e. ‘‘ An Inquiry into the Distinctness of the 
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Principles of Natural Theology and Morals”, “What is Enlightenment?” 
“What is Orientation in Thinking?” and “Perpetual Peace” (Cambridge 
University Press, 275. 6¢.).—John Plamenatz’s The English Usilitarians, printed a; 
an Introduction to Mill’s Utilitarianism (Blackwell, 105. 6d.), represents a very 
fresh, original and provocative reassessment of the whole utilitarian movement 
from Hobbes to Mill. Unconvincing in its general scheme (Hobbes the fathe; 
of the Utilitarians, Hume the greatest among them, and John Stuart Mill taking 
second place), its importance lies in the penetrating analysis of particular points, 
Elie Halévy’s The Growth of Philosophic Radicalism (re-issue, Faber, 255.) retains its 
value as one of the most comprehensive historical studies of this movement, 
especially of Bentham, in his connection with continental thought and also with 
Burke who finds here a most sympathetic understanding. It remains a standard 
work.—D. D. Runes’ Dictionary of Philosophy (Philosophical Library, N.Y., $6) is 
the only available English Philosophical Dictionary and'therefore of special value 
to students. It attempts to compress an incredible amount of information on 
concepts as well as on philosophers (with bibliographical notes) into small entries, 
some of which could certainly be improved upon in a new edition. 

In the October issue of Philosophy W. B. Gallie, in a paper “‘ Liberal Morality 
and Socialist Morality,” contends that the question “‘One Morality or Many?” 
is the most important problem facing Ethics to-day. Metaphysical Vision asa 
peculiar kind of binocular vision, correlating two types of knowledge, is advocated 
by H. W. Schneider in The Philosophical Review, September, 1949. ‘‘ Natural 
Pride and Natural Shame,” in their importance for ethics, are discussed by A: 
Isenberg (Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, Septemper, 1499).—“‘ L’Existen- 
tialisme Devant L’Opinion Philosophique” forms the theme of American, 
Belgian, British, Dutch, French and Italian contributors in the July issue of the Rew 
Internationale de Philosophie. The British contribution, “‘ What is Alive and What is 
Dead in Existentialism ? ” written by the present writer, stresses the challenge of 
Existentialism to contemporary non-existentialist philosophies, and concludes 
that what we need is not Philosophies of Existence, but Existential Philosophers. — 
We are very glad to welcome again, after a long interval, the Revue Philosophiqu 
(France). The 1949 volume reveals in an interesting manner the climate of 
French thought; the problems discussed range from causality in quantum 
mechanics to Rousseau, Lamennais, J. S. Mill, to Buddhist Dialectic, and to 
Laughter and its moral significance. It is regretted that the title of Professor Max 
Born’s Waynflete Lectures was incorrectly quoted in our October issue; it should 


have been Natural Philosophy of Cause and Chance (O.U.P.). 


OXFORD 


Il. THEOLOGY 
By 
THE REV. E. L. ALLEN, M.A., Ph.D., D.D. 


Two books on history contend for priority in this quarter’s survey. They are 
Reinhold Niebuhr’s Faith and History (Nisbet, 16s.) and Herbert Butterfield’s 
Christianity and History (G. Bell & Sons, 75. 6d.). The former has all that subtlety 
of dialectic and facility in generalisation which we associate with its author. He 
attacks what remains of the belief in the inevitability of progress, and envisages 
history as man’s development in freedom, each advance in freedom making new 
forms of good and evil equally possible. But Christian faith knows of a God who 
rules over and judges the whole process, as also of a love which both guides it to 
fulfilment at the “‘ end ” and offers forgiveness and renewal here and now. One 
obvious criticism of the argument is that it seems to have no place for the individual 
in the making of history. Butterfield writes as a professional historian. He sees 
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qa moral judgement in history, but one which remains shrouded in mystery and 
leaves room for tragedy and so for redemptive suffering by the acceptance of this. 
He lays emphasis on the evil in human nature. But is the historian really qualified 
to express such a judgement ? Is not the virtue of the common people in their 
daily life one of the things which simply do not get into the records on which he 
draws ? Alex Comfort’s broadcast talks on The Pattern of the Future (Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 6s.) champion the scientific humanism which Niebuhr opposes. 
He reveals an interesting and original mind, but some readers will find it difficult 
to understand how he effects the transition from the severely scientific standpoint 
which he would have others adopt to the highly individual set of likes and 
dislikes with which he himself operates. The talks on Man and his Nature (S.C.M., 
s. 6d.) may be warmly commended : they will be found helpful by everyone who 
has to try to deal with the major problems of a religious philosophy without 
employing technical language. Berdyaev’s The Divine and the Human (Bles, 185.) 
preserves for us some of his reflections during war-time. Some of the chapters 
are almost separate essays, and are as rich and profound as one would expect in 
their treatment of such topics as fear, evil, suffering, and immortality. The world 
is passing through “‘ a stage of God-forsakenness.” Yet this provides us with an 
opportunity to purge out of our thinking about God all that would make him in 
the likeness of our baser passions and so prepare the way for “ the religion of the 

Spirit.” 

: F. R. Hoare continues his studies in the Fourth Gospel by giving us a new 
translation of The Gospel according to St John (Burns and Oates, 65. 6¢.), in which 
the paragraphs are rearranged according to the theory propounded in his Original 
Order of St John’s Gospel. The opening verse is rendered: ‘‘ First there was the 
Thought, and the Thought was in God; and the Thought was God,” with a 
note to justify it. S. H. Hooke writes on The Kingdom of God (Duckworth, 65.) 
and follows Matthew closely. ‘‘ The first crisis” in the ministry of Jesus came 
with the execution of the Baptist and the mission of the Twelve; this brought to 
him a new conception of the kingdom as exercising power through love and 
forgiveness. The exegesis of the parables often strikes one as forced, but there is 
asuggestive treatment of the Resurrection as an experience on the part of Jesus. 
Paul Denis, writing on La Révélation de la Grace (Liége: La Pensée Catholique), 
studies the Pauline and Johannine theologies. R. H. Preston and A. T. Hanson 
collaborate on The Revelation of St John (S.C.M., 75. 6d.) and provide a commentary 
which will be of use to the ordinary reader who wants to know the modern view 
of the book without being called upon to follow all the arguments by which it is 
atived at. Hans Joachim Schoeps, exiled in Sweden under the Nazis, raises 
afresh the whole question of the nature of Jewish Christianity in his Theo/ogie und 
Geschichte des Judenchristentums (J. C. B. Mohr, Dm. 27). He breaks with the 
common view that the Pseudo-Clementine literature belongs to a Jewish Gnostic 
sect. Instead, he finds in it a Grundschrift which enables him to reconstruct the 
thought and life of the Jewish Christian community of the second half of the second 
century. They revered Jesus as the new Moses, and under his guidance they 
ejected parts of the Law, ¢.g. the sacrificial system, while they followed him equally 
inclinging to other parts. It is to be hoped that the thesis of the book will be 
tested by competent scholars. R. Walzer in Galen on Jews and Christians (Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, tos. 6d.) discusses the material available from Greek and Arabic 
sources and adds two new items. His most important suggestion is that Theodotus 
ind the Adoptionists were influenced by intercourse with Galen. T. W. Manson 
ad G, Zuntz issue some Loose-leaf Texts Series A: Hellenistica (Manchester 
University Press, 5s.) which will be invaluable to students. The texts are chosen 
illustrate the Greco-Roman background of the rise of Christianity and may be 
purchased separately. ‘The O/d Testament Job-Machabees (Burns, Oates, 215.) is 
nw available, completing Mgr Ronald Knox’s translation of the Bible from the 
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Vulgate. A sample of his work will be more helpful to the reader than a criticism 
** What credence for such news as ours? Whom reaches it, this new revelatio 
of the Lord’s strength? He will watch this servant of his appear among w 
unregarded as brushwood shoot, as a plant in waterless soil; no stateliness here, 
no majesty, no beauty, as we gaze upon him, to win our hearts.” 

The August number of Junge Kirche contains a tribute to Rudolf Bultmann 
his sixty-fifth birthday, from the pen of Edo Osterloh. He regards Bultmann 
belonging to the liberal tendency in theology, even while keenly critical of it ip 
certain respects and prepared to learn from Barth. He quotes from his studen 
days sayings by Bultmann which insist that “‘ a man cannot regard as true by faith 
what he cannot apprehend as true with the reason.” But he questions the master’ 
surgical operation on the “‘ mythical ” element in the N.T. and his capitulation to 
the philosophy of Heidegger. In the Journal of Theological Studies for July-October, 
T. W. Manson reviews Bultmann’s Theologie des Neuen Testaments. While recog. 
nising the importance of the book, he regards it as vitiated from the outset by: 
sharp separation between the Church’s message and the historical facts about the 
life and work of Jesus. ‘‘ This divorce of history and faith means that history 
becomes pointless and faith arbitrary.” In the winter issue of The Plain View 
H. J. Blackman gives as good a short account of ‘‘ Karl Jaspers’ Philosophy of 
Existence ” as we are likely to get. Perhaps more space might have been found 
for a treatment of the limit-situations such as pain, guilt, conflict, death, etc. But 
criticism would be ungracious when so difficult a subject has been handled so well. 
An article by the Swedish theologian Gustaf Wingren on ‘‘ The Word of God in 
the Theology of Karl Barth” is translated in the London Quarterly and Holborn 
Review for October. It contains some shrewd thrusts, though perhaps it errs 
sometimes by insisting on reading Barth’s Dogmatik in the light of his Romans, 
‘* For Barth, God’s majesty is something that can be obscured by the Incarnation, 
and it must therefore be protected. . . . God does not put his whole essence into 
the Incarnation, but preserves the distance between himself and the humanity of 
Jesus. God’s majesty is up on high. Luther, on the other hand, finds the divine 
majesty down in the depths. . . . Those who cleave to the poor man Jesus, 
cleave thereby to the true majesty of God, which is down here in the depths, 
carrying out God’s eternal work under the cover of the Cross and death.” The 
Harvard Theological Review for April contains an article by Elias J. Bickermann on 
** The Name of Christians.” He takes Acts xi. 26 to mean that ‘‘ at Antioch the 
disciples started to take on the style of Christians.” They gave themselves the 
name. They meant by it that they were servants of the Messiah, “‘ officers of the 
Anointed King in his kingdom, which was a present reality.” Amos N. Wilder 
writes in the July number of Theology To-day on ‘‘ The Protestant Witness in Con- 
temporary Poetry ” and makes use of essays and poems by W. H. Auden which 
I have not seen. Wilder speaks of ‘‘ the Protestant instinct in him, intensified by 
the dialectical rigour borrowed from Kierkegaard.” In the October number of 
the same periodical Roger Hazelton writes on ‘‘ The Nature of Christian Paradox” 
and protests against the tendency in certain quarters to cry “‘ Paradox ! ” when one 
is not prepared to think things through. Above all, we must remember that 
paradoxes are in our thinking and not in God ; that will save us from following 
Kierkegaard in deifying the Absurd. Paul Tillich contributes an exceptionally 
important account of “‘ The Present Theological Situation” based on a recent 
visit to Germany. The dominant feature of the situation he finds in the preference 
for Barth’s radical break with secular culture as against the liberal Protestant’s 
alliance with it. He senses the danger of a return to Fundamentalism and a flight 
into eschatology. His own solution of one at least of the problems raised is that 
“* what we formerly called natural theology and the philosophy of religion should 
be transformed into an analysis of the questions implied in the structure of human 
existence and existence generally. And Protestant theology . . . should develop 
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the correlations between questions and the answer of the kerygma.” The Bu/- 


\ latin of the John Rylands Library Manchester contains three articles to which attention 
‘must be drawn. T. W. Manson has certainly a novel suggestion (he frankly 


admits that it is a guess) for the composition of the epistle to the Hebrews. It is 
“The Epistle of Apollos to the Churches of the Lycus Valley.” There is, of 
course, a good deal to be said for Apollos, but Dr Manson is on more questionable 
ground when he argues that the heresy combated in Colossians meets us again in 
Hebrews. Surely, the claim of angels is dismissed cursorily and once for all at 
the outset in the latter, while it is of central significance in the former. Edward 
Robertson continues to plough his lonely furrow through the O.T. He gives us 
here a picture of the results he has reached in seeking a theory which would not 
do the same violence to tradition as the Wellhausen one. While much of his 
reconstruction lacks any solid support in the evidence at our disposal, one suspects 
that he is right in revising the history of Israel so as to do justice to the Samaritans. 
H. H. Rowley summarises the results of archzological study to date for the Genesis 
narratives. We can have more confidence in the background of the patriarchal 
stories, but should be wise not to draw rash conclusions from that as to their content. 

P. Hadfield’s Traits of Divine Kingship in Africa (Watts & Co., 85. 6d.) is a mine 
of information for the anthropologist and student of primitive religions. Jacques 
de Marquette’s Introduction to Comparative Mysticism (Philosophical Library, 
$3.75) aims at working out what is universally valid in the creed of mystics, 
drawn as they are from every religion, race, or period of history. He finds this 
in three affirmations. (i) There are three orders of reality, which he calls the 
essences, the powers, and the Absolute. (ii) God as beyond personality, (iii) The 
divine presence in the soul. J. Edwin Orr’s The Second Evangelical Awakening in 
Britain (Marshall, Morgan and Scott, 17s. 6d.) directs attention to the revival 
which began in America in 1858 and crossed the Atlantic in the following year. 
He argues that this was equal in magnitude and in its effect upon the life of the 
country to the Methodist Revival. From it derive, inter alia, the Salvation Army 
and the international missionary movement. It had its critics, but Martineau was 
prepared to defend it. S. I. Dockx’s Fils de Dieu par Gréce (Desclée de Brouwer) 
isa study of the subject on Thomist lines. Swami Akhilananda gives us a Hindu 
View of Christ (Philosophical Library, $3): the author is a follower of 
Ramakrishna. The latest Forsyth reprint is The Sou/ of Prayer (Independent Press, 
ss). Somehow, Forsyth’s style does not lend itself to convincing treatment of this 
particular subject. Is it that rhetoric is out of place when prayer is being spoken 
of? But could Forsyth without rhetoric be imagined? D. Luther Evans offers 
what he calls ‘‘ a philosophy of life for a turbulent age ” in his A Free Man’s Faith 
(0.U.P., $3). He writes : ‘‘ Humanism and theism are both intellectually respec- 
table, morally helpful, and socially constructive. . . . I prefer the theistic con- 
ception, because it is the more inclusive theory.” In reading Jacob J. Rabinowitz’s 
translation of The Code of Maimonides: Book Thirteen (Yale University Press, $5) 
one seems to be listening in to the debates in a rabbinical school. Thus: “A 
woman may let to another a hen, to be set on two eggs, for two chicks, without 
entertaining any fear that the transaction savours of usury.” Stephen L. Caiger’s 
Lives of the Prophets (S.P.C.K., 105. 6d.) is an elementary text-book. More About 
the Early Methodist People (Epworth Press, 125. 6d.) continues the previous study 
of the same subject by Leslie F. Church. Giuseppe Masi writes on Kierkegaard 
under the title La Determinazione della Possibilita dell’ Esistenza in Kierkegaard 
(Bologna: Cesare Zuffi, 900 lire). Edwin W. Smith’s Life and Times of Daniel 
Lindley (Epworth Press, 215.) tells the story of an American missionary who 
became the first minister of the Voortrekkers. Perhaps there are memories here 
which will have a reconciling influence in a land of acute divisions. 
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REVIEWS 


The Targum of Isaiah. Edited with a Translation by J.F, Stenning. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1949. Pp. xxvii + 232. 305. 


Reviewed by W. D. McHardy (London Univ.) 


THE appearance of this work is timely, for since the recent discovery in Palestine 
of a number of ancient scrolls, now known as the Dead Sea Scrolls, new interes 
in the text of Isaiah has been aroused, and, in the investigation of the text 
history of this book, every aid will be welcomed. In this edition of the Targun 
of Isaiah the former Warden of Wadham presents, after a brief introduction, 1 
text with superlinear pointing based on the Yemenite MS., British Museum Or. 
2211, a translation of his text, and, in an apparatus criticus, variant readings from 
ten manuscripts. The result is an invaluable addition to our Aramaic texts with 
this type of punctuation. 

The translation into English will be welcomed by those whose source of inforn:. 
tion has hitherto been the Latin version printed in Walton’s Polyglot. Although 
sometimes the older work represents the Aramaic more literally, ¢.g. at i.31 “¢ 
non erit super eis misericordia”’ is closer to the word order of the original than M: 
Stenning’s “and they shall receive no pity,” the new edition is much more con- 
venient to handle, and the text it contains is free from the corruptions which had 
crept into the printed texts before 1872 when Lagarde edited Codex Reuchlinianus 
in his Prophete Chaldaice. Occasionally Mr Stenning emends the text of MS. 2211, 
e.g. at xxviii. 10 without support from his manuscripts he restores from Lagarde’s 
edition the words translated “‘ they should be forgiven,” a reading which Lagarde 
took over from the edition issued by Bomberg. In other passages Mr Stenning 
places the correction in his apparatus but represents the emended text in his 
translation, e.g. at iv. 5 the words “‘ and brightness ” in the translation are based on 
his MSS.RN. 

Under the headings ‘* Paraphrase ” and “* Haggadic influence ” a section of the 
introduction deals with characteristics of the translation, a subject on which much 
interesting material will be found in Churgin’s Targum Jonathan to the Prophets. 
The object of the Targumist was not only to provide a translation but also to render 
the Hebrew original in such a way that what was obscure became intelligible and 
what might mislead should be modified. A plain description or an interpretation 
is substituted for a metaphor, a categorical statement replaces a question (i. 
Ixvi. 9), and by the use of circumlocution anthropomorphism is avoided. Aa 
interesting example of the modification of a passage which implies too direct 
contact between God and man is afforded by lxii. 9, where “‘ praise the Lord” 
becomes ‘“‘ sing praises before the Lord ” in the Targum, while the Isaiah Scroll 
achieves the same end by substituting “the name of the Lord.”1+ The best- 
known though an extreme illustration of the Targumist’s didactic treatment of 
the prophet is contained in lii.13-liii.12, a section which has been discussed 
recently by W. Manson in his Cunningham Lectures, entitled Jesus the Messial 
(pp. 168 ff.) and by C. R. North in his study, The Suffering Servant in Deutero-Isaiah 
(pp. 11 f.). Dr Manson prints in parallel columns the text of the R.V. and the 
translation of the Targum given in Driver and Neubauer’s The Fifty-third Chapier 
of Isaiah according to the Jewish Interpreters, and he writes: ‘‘ Comparison wil 

1 By “ Isaiah Scroll ” is meant the Dead Sea Scroll of Isaiah owned by the Metropolitan of S: 
Mark’s Syrian Orthodox Convent in Jerusalem, hence the rather confusing designation “S 


Mark’s Scroll ” sometimes given it. Readings quoted from this source in the present review af 
taken from an article by M. Burrows in B..A.S.O.R., No. 111 (October, 1948), pp. 16 ff. 
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‘reveal how the Targum diverts the element of humiliation, suffering, and death 


from the person of the Servant-Messiah and transfers it to Israel or to the heathen 
nations. . . . It would scarcely be possible to conceive a more complete per- 
version of the whole central idea of the Hebrew prophet’s vision than is here 
revealed in the Targum.” With this accords Churgin’s verdict that the Targumist 


“actually rewrites ch. 53, replacing it by one bearing no resemblance to the 
} original ” (op. cit., p. 84). 


The variations of his Aramaic version from the Masoretic text are listed by Mr 
Stenning in three tables according as they are due to (a) a different consonantal 
text or difference of pointing, or (4) mistranslation, or (¢) faulty transcription. 
Confining our comments to the first list, which presents but a selection of the 
passages in which the Hebrew reading presupposed by the Targum differs from 
the M.T., we note that there is room for an occasional alternative suggestion. 
Atv. 8 the Hebrew text presupposed by the Targum is ansv, a reading sup- 
ported by the Greek and Syriac versions and now by the one of the Isaiah 
Scroll. Mr Stenning’s mswm translates jm, for which there is no corre- 
sponding word in the M.T. At v. 13 ‘ns, which is read by two Hebrew manu- 
scripts, would preserve the consonants of the M.T. At ix. 19 ws, the form 
found at Jer. vi. 21 and in the Siloam Inscription, line 2, results from the loss of the 
letter zayin. At xlii. 20 the plural wewn is closer to the Aramaic, which has some 
Hebrew manuscript and version support. At liv. 9 Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica, 
deserting the Leningrad MS. reading »->, which is followed by Mr Stenning, 
accepts the »s*> of the Cairo Codex, a reading which has strong version support. 
Mr Stenning’s list may be supplemented from the instances adduced by Professor 
Burrows of agreements between the Isaiah Scroll and the versions. It may be 
noted also that occasionally an entry in Mr Stenning’s list of readings presupposed 
by the Targum is confirmed by the evidence of this new witness, as jpn at 
slix. 17 and yenx at li. 19. 

But the main object of this work is to provide a critical edition of the Targum 
of Isaiah, and it will be welcomed by students of Aramaic not only because it 
adduces new material for the study of the superlinear pointing but also because, 
Targum texts being difficult to come by, it supplies a want long felt in the teaching 
of the language. 

In the study of the vocalisation of the Hebrew Bible manuscripts pointed accord- 
ing to the Yemenite method are of secondary importance, for they exhibit but the 
Tiberian tradition and that simplified. But the punctuation in older Yemenite 
manuscripts of the Targums largely preserves the Babylonian tradition, which 
exists otherwise only in fragmentary Babylonian texts. An interesting appendix 
to Mr Stenning’s book would have been a comparison of the existing Babylonian 
fragments of the Targum of Isaiah with the text he has edited. A beginning may 
be made with the excerpts published by Dr Kahle, viz., lvii. 14-17 and lxi. 10- 
xii, 9 in Masoreten des Ostens and iii. 6-9 and xli. 1-6 in Z.A.W., xlvi (1928), 
Plates 44 and 53. It may be noted that those specimens, which are from four 
manuscripts, do not exhibit a uniform system of punctuation, e.g. for a and # 
the pieces containing xli and Ixi use the signs .* and *, as well as the small ayin 
and waw of the other manuscripts. As examples of differences between those 
fragments and MS. 2211 there may be indicated the pathah on the first syllable of 
wy at ili. 7, xli.4, lvii. 16, where 2211 has shewa, the games on both syllables of 
wx at lvii. 15, the pathah on 35 at lvii. 14, with which agrees Mr Stenning’s 
MS. P, the pointing of ‘2s at iii. 7, again in agreement with P, and the form 
and vowels of npn, supported by his MSS. LOD, at xli. 6. Apart from differences 


in the use of matres lectionis there are several variations in the consonantal text, 


_' In addition to the wrong insertion or omission of daghesh in several words and to the use of 
the wrong vowels, e.g. xiv. 30, xv. 2, xvi. 4, slips will be observed at ¢ xxv. 5, xlix. 17, at b xv. 7, 
Xxxlii, 30 (read xxx. 30), Ixvi. 20, at ¢ i. 29. 
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e.g. at lxii. 1 the fragment omits waw before +y, and it reads mpwx which hy; 
supporters in Mr Stenning’s apparatus, while in the following verse it has suppor 
also for its omission of +>. Two mote significant variants are found at lvii. 16, 
where for xanx> the fragment reads nwnw> “‘to sew together” as in Tary 
Koh. iii. 7, and at Ixii. 8 where for mpin the reading nwnp appears in agree. 
ment with wp, the text of the Hebrew of the fragment. Those examples mus 
serve to suggest the nature of the relationship between MS. 2211 and the earlier texts, 

That Mr Stenning cites the first edition of Dalman’s Wérterbuch which has now 
reached a third edition and that his references and terminology lack consistency 
e.g. he writes Aphel on page 50 and Afel on page 85—are to be explained by the 
length of time, some forty years, which has elapsed since the work was under. 
taken. Those are minor defects. More troublesome are indications that the 
apparatus is not exhaustive. The text probably represents MS. 2211 fully, for, to 
take one example, the word with which xxx. 26 begins is repeated, following the 
manuscript, although it is merely a scribal slip, for the first instance ends one line 
and the second, which begins the next, is over-lined. The apparatus, however, 
does not give a complete account of the evidence of the other witnesses, as 4 
study of Lagarde’s edition (R) shows. Not only are many orthographical dif. 
ferences omitted, probably deliberately, but also some more substantial variants 
have been excluded, e.g, ati. 31 R reads on, at xiv. 26 m, of. Z.A.W,, xlv, 
277, at XXXVi. 10 NINN by, at xxxix. 1 NN, Cf. xxvii. 13 and Z.4.W., xlv., 277, 
while R omits ano at li. 14 and wn at Ixvi. 10. Mr Stenning omits the marginal 
notes of R at xiv. 29 and lxv. 10. Further examples of variation may be found at: 
v. 8, viii. 7, 14, xili. 16, xix. 25, xxi. 10, xxiv. 21, xxix. 6, xxxvii. 24, xxxviii. 2, 
xli. 18, xlvi. 7, xlviii. 12, li. 16, lii. 8, liii. 7, liv. 1, 10, vi. 5, lviii. 4, lxii. 2, Lxiv. 9, 
The evidence of R" might have been given at xix. 18 and at lvii. 11. 

The extracts from Targum Jerushalmi, which are conveniently grouped in an 
appendix by Mr Stenning, are taken from Lagarde’s edition. They may be found 
also, printed with minute discussion by W. Bacher, in Z.D.M.G., xxviii, pp. 1 ff. 
Mr Stenning has improved Lagarde’s text in reading 339 at p. 224, line 13 of the 
Aramaic, he has made tacitly several small changes such as the introduction of a 
waw at 224, line 12, but he has introduced errors at 224, 15, at 225, 9, 14, and at 
226, 19. 

A number of typographical errors and misprints has got past the proof-reader. 
There are at least twenty-seven instances of the defective reproduction of a 
Hebrew character, in addition to those noted in the corrigenda. There are com- 
mendably few errors in the text, ¢.g. v. 25, vi. 7, lxi. 3. The corrigenda correct 
some and introduce others, while some entries suggest that this section was 
printed before the final revision of the book, ¢.g. xi. 10. Of the mistakes in the 
apparatus we shall indicate only those passages in which there has been some error 
in the citation of the evidence of R, except that it may be pointed out that the 
daleth printed in the footnote but not in the text at ii. 16 is not found in MS. 2211. 
Such slips occur at: ix. 4, x. 32, xi. 3, 4, 11, xii. 1, xiv. 2 Dis, xxi. 8, xxii. 11, XXxVi. 5, 
XXxVili. 14, xli. 23, xlii. 10, 22, xlv. 14, 16, 20, xlviii. 15, 1. 11, li. 4, 17, lii. 1, 15, 
liti. 11, lix. 5, lxiii. 17, Ixvi. 8, 23. In addition there is confusion of the signs 
R and R¢ at xvi. 14, xxxvi. 10, xxxvii. 13, xxxviii. 12, xliv. 18, xlix. 21, and lxi. 1. 
It may be added that the absence of signs for primo, secundo, etc., is sometimes 
confusing as at xxiii. 4 (1°), xxiv. 1 (1°), xxxv. 9 (3°), and lxiii. 19 (3°). At xxxviii. 18 
read 3° for 2°, and at xxxvi. 15 the sign is to be omitted. 

It would be ungracious and perhaps misleading to end on a note of criticism, 
for uppermost in the mind of the reviewer are feelings of gratitude for the immense 
labour that has been given to the compilation of this volume and for the finished 
product, both as a source of information and as a text-book for the classroom. 
The notes which the present review adduces are offered as the sincerest form ot 
tribute, the attempt to make a good book even better. 
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Albert Schweitzer. By Magnus C. Ratter. London: Lindsey Press. Pp. 214. 
gs. 6d. 


Reviewed by George Seaver (S¢ Canice’s Library, Kilkenny) 


Tue republication of Mr Ratter’s study of Schweitzer is as timely as it is welcome ; 
the more so, since it is a completely rewritten and enlarged version of his former 
book which, published in 1935, attracted too little attention either here or in 
America. Perhaps some literary mannerisms were a deterrent : clipped sentences, 
a staccato brevity, a tendency to epigram; but a tight idiom, if it sometimes 
teases, has the advantage of economy, and not seldom in the book before us it 
attains a frosty brilliance. But more probably the times were not yet ripe; the 
limelight of journalism had not yet focussed itself upon this lonely figure; and 
western men, bent upon plucking what fruits they might from the decaying tree 
of their civilisation, had little time to heed the counsels of this pioneer of a true 
civilisation in the jungle-swamps of West Africa. But now in the midst of uni- 
versal insecurity, and with his brief reappearance in Europe and America to do 
honour yet again to the memory of Goethe, the public conscience is stirred, public 
emotions are touched and, it may be hoped, public taste will improve itself upon 
afresh perusal of this sympathetic study of one who is at last acknowledged as 
among the greatest of our contemporaries. I do not think that any writer has 
brought to this study a profounder understanding of Schweitzer’s philosophy of 
life, or a more sensitive imagination in reading between the lines of Schweitzer’s 
severely reticent account of his missionary labours, or—and this is the chief merit 
of the book—a keener discernment into the nature of that ethical mysticism which 
has made of Schweitzer’s thought and life an integral unity. The result is inter- 
ptetation rather than mere exposition ; portraiture, not photography. 

Mr Ratter brings to his task a mind well equipped with the requisite instru- 
ments: more than an amateur’s knowledge of divinity, philosophy, and com- 
parative religion, and a critic’s discriminating appreciation of the arts. His 
chapter on Music and the Organ, in which he vindicates Schweitzer’s zsthetic 
theory in general, and the truth of his interpretation and rendering of Bach’s 
music in particular, is one of the most informative and interesting in his book. 
It contains, for example, a brilliant parallel between Hamlet’s advice to the 
Players and Schweitzer’s advice to musicians. It contains also a valuable dis- 
cussion of the secret of reticence which informs all great art, and reveals this as the 
clue to a right understanding of Schweitzer as an artist, as a thinker, and as a man. 

There was need perhaps for a fuller elucidation of the eschatology of Jesus 
than Schweitzer himself has given us, and, if this is the case, Mr Ratter has 
provided it. Why is Schweitzer’s view of Jesus more true than any other ? 
It is so because—in brief—it dares to be objective. That Jesus was a child of his 
age and that he accepted the thought-forms current in his age and that these have 
proved to be mistaken—this diminishes no whit from the eternal significance of 
his message to the world through every age. Just as the Life of the Incarnate 
Word of God is the manifestation under the veil and within the limitations of the 
temporal, so his utterances, pronounced as they were within the frame of a par- 
ticular historical setting, are nevertheless also the enunciation of principles valid 
for all time, and no age can exhaust their significance. In discussing Schweitzer’s 
Paul, Mr Ratter remarks parenthetically that, in his opinion, it is his greatest 
book. The present writer shares this opinion (and has reason to believe that 
Schweitzer shares it too), though indeed, remembering his Bach, this is to say 
much. But just as many have confessed that they had never understood the music 
of Bach till Schweitzer enlightened them, so the present writer may confess to an 
ignorance of the essential doctrine of St Paul till Schweitzer opened his eyes to it. 
The reason of Schweitzer’s insight is plain: as a believer he shares the apostle’s 
Christ-mysticism ; as a man of action he has entered into his labours. In this con- 
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nection, too, the comparisons which Mr Ratter finds between the apostle to the 
Gentiles and the medical-missionary to the negroes, in doing and in suffering an 
in thinking, are remarkable. These form a fitting introduction to his next section, 
which deals with Schweitzer’s Ethic of Reverence for Life. ‘‘ This ethic is his 
supreme work” ; again the present writer agrees. (His Pau/is greatest because com. 
pletest ; his Ethic supreme because, though incomplete, it succeeds in unifying an 
universalising thought and experience.) Mr Ratter maintains this despite the fag 
that he dissents from what he quite rightly considers Schweitzer’s over-valuation 
of the eighteenth century. He devotes some pages to a searchingly honest con. 
sideration of various criticisms of Schweitzer’s ethic which call for refutation o; 
solution. Some of these he answers effectively ; others, though they leave him 
frankly perplexed, do not disturb his faith that Schweitzer is somehow tight, 
despite them. Of these latter there are two which demand our brief attention, 
“* Even sympathetic students are puzzled by the gap in logic when he passes from 
will-to-live to reverence for life ; the transition is not made clear.” Mr Ratter, 
“in lack” (he confesses) ‘‘ of his own cogent reasoning,” attempts to illustrate 
this apparently illogical transformation by an analogy taken from the natural world, 
The analogy is both beautiful and apt. But it should be pointed out thi 
Schweitzer himself has forestalled this criticism : it forms the whole theme of the 
latter part of the Preface to his Civilisation and Ethics, of which this sentence may be 
taken as text: “‘ If rational thought thinks itself out to a conclusion, it comes to 
something non-rational which, nevertheless, is a necessity of thought. This is 
the paradox which dominates our spiritual life.” Mysticism surpasses reason, as 
love surpasses knowledge.—The other criticism is this: in discussing the legiti. 
macy of destroying life to preserve other life which is higher in the scale of being, 
“there is lacking the criterion to decide which should be sacrificed, which pre. 
served.” Mr Ratter’s reply is sound; but he omits to emphasise that no objec. 
tive criterion is possible, that reverence for life is not an ethical theory, that it 
always involves a personal decision ad hoc, evoked by the immediate concrete 
situation. Other criticisms, advanced by one who admires his character but 
loathes his philosophy: that Schweitzer abolishes the meaning of history, that 
he is not really a Christian at all, that he has no sense of the Fatherhood of God, 
are summarily dismissed. . . . “‘ When, if it so happens, he [Schweitzer] is laid under- 
neath the palm trees, in the place of rest behind his hospital, when his organ 
playing is silenced, when his work on Bach is ended, when he no longer reads the 
New Testament, when the site of his hospital is marked on the wall of a factory, 
even then The Threefold Sacrifice will be honoured. In virtue of the power 
streaming therefrom his ethic will be a redemptive influence, working through 
individuals to aid the fashioning of a finer civilisation.” 

Note: Readers will be interested in The A frica of Albert Schweitzer by Charles 
Joy and Melvin Arnold, published by A. & C. Black, magnificently illustrated, 15s. 
The American edition was reviewed in this JouRNAL, April 1949, p. 295. [Ep.] 


Philosophy for the Future. The Quest of Modern Materialism. “Edited by Roy 
Wood Sellars, V. J. McGill and Marvin Farber. The Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1949. Pp. xiv + 657. $7.50 

Reviewed by C. A. Mace (Birkbeck College, London) 


Tuts is a book which should be read by all who reflect upon things at large, and 
more especially by those who will dislike the thesis it defends. It presents a point 
of view with which the contemporary world must sooner or later come to terms. 
In many quarters it is complacently assumed that materialism is dead ; whereas, 
in point of fact, some of its most distinctive tenets are found acceptable to many 
of the more dynamic and philosophically minded scientists of to-day. As pre- 
sented in the editorial introduction, the central thesis of the modern materialist is 
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that the “‘ inorganic pattern of matter is prior to living, minded and purposive 
organisms,” but that the inorganic and the organic constitute distinctive levels, 
and that the integrative levels of organisation are characterised by distinctive laws. 
Purpose, intention and plan are confined to the top reaches of the phylogenetic 
scale so that ‘‘ general teleology ” is excluded. 

As we read on, however, we find that ‘‘ Materialism ” is something more than 
that. It would not be difficult to point to a want of obvious connection between the 
several propositions which for any exponent this philosophy contains. It would 
not be difficult to find inconsistencies between the various expositions. But to 
make such points would have extremely little value. Materialism, like Chris- 
tianity, may mean many different things to different men, or indeed to any single 
man. In fact, we can define a Materialist only as we can define a Christian—he is 
one who professes and calls himself such. If there is more in common between 
materialists than the self-ascription of a name, if there is more than a consensus 
of negations, it is something which can be described only as a direction of endea- 
vour. Materialism, again like Christianity, is participation in a ‘‘ Quest.” 

In this volume the quest of materialism is pursued from many points of depar- 
ture and with many interests. Some of the contributors, like Benjamin Far- 
rington, Christopher Hill, H. J. Pos and Auguste Cornu are in the main concerned 
with the history of thought. Others, like D. J. Struick, R. K. Marshall, L. Infeld 
and M. Phillips write as mathematicians or physical scientists. The quest is 
pursued in the field of biology by J. B. S. Haldane and C. Judson Herrick. T. C. 
Sneirla, V. J. McGill and Judd Marmor write as materialists concerned with the 
problems of mind. Anthropological and sociological aspects of materialism are 
discussed by Bernhard Stern and Leslie White, and the economic aspect by 
Maurice Dobb. J. D. Bernal develops his well-known themes regarding the 
application of science to technology and to human affairs. Other essays are 
concerned with a variety of contemporary philosophical issues. Abraham Edel 
writes on the sociology of ideas, J. R. Reid on values, and C. W. Churchman finds 
a “ materialistic theory of measurement.” Logical Empiricism is discussed by 
Maurice Cornforth, Pragmatism by C. P. Conger, Aristotelianism and Neo- 
Thomistic philosophies by Wilfred Sellars, Existentialism by Georg Lukacs, 
Experience and Subjectivism by Marvin Farber. 

It would be a mistake, however, to regard this book as yet another collection 
of philosophical essays. Here is no mere philosophical system, but the presenta- 
tion of a philosophy which is also a religion—one of the several non-theistic 
religions now competing for the world’s allegiance. A religion, it has been said, 
isa system of beliefs and attitudes through which man endeavours to make him- 
self at home in the world. These authors have made themselves very much at 
home in the world as they believe it to be. Broadly, it would seem, there are two 
modes of adaptation open to shipwrecked seamen on a bleak and inaccessible island. 
One is to order their lives thinking only of the day of rescue, subordinating every 
routine task of self-maintenance to the duty to watch and pray, always scanning 
the horizon for a sail or a sign. The other way of dealing with the situation is to 
write off the hope of rescue, to make the good life here and now, to pursue and 
create such forms of perfection as the island state allows. The authors of this 
book, however much they differ in other things, seem to agree that the latter is 
the better way. For them at least, the horizon is little more than a line that 
separates reality from the void. The solution is accepted not with resignation 
but with gladness. The spirit of optimism is what perhaps distinguishes these 
materialists most sharply from their forebears in the nineteenth century. Where 
Matthew Arnold could hear only the dull retreating roar of the sea of faith, they 
hear the incoming tide of scientific progress. 

“ The needs and abilities which the majority of men were able to acquire under 
the slavery and domination of Rome, or the subjugation of feudalism, were nig- 
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gardly and mean compared to the rich array of wants and capacities realised by our 
own culture. . . . If the socio-economic organisation of men can be effectively 
reformed, so that productive forces are released and nations live in peace, then 
the horizon can be pushed back indefinitely. Personality would then assume its 
true status, and history would be increasingly determined, not by economic 
necessities, but by developing esthetic and scientific needs.” So writes McGill, 
hypothetically perhaps, but there is little doubt that he thinks that there is a fair 
chance that these good things will really happen. 

Bernal is quite certain. “‘'The workers of the next phase will tend to direct 
themselves on the one hand to scientific and technical analysis, and on the other to 
increasing concern with human problems, particularly with the achieving of har. 
monious social and personal relations. In a word this will mean the end of work, 
. . . We are more and more tending to understand, as we seek an even higher 
productivity, that the more people like what they do, the better they will do it. 
Production designed for the satisfaction of those engaged in it will, in not too 
distant a future, become the prevailing social pattern.” 

Between the tvo modes of adaptation every man must choose. ‘‘ The Philo- 
sophy of the Future” may help some to do so; and having made their choice 
they will be in a better position to help the teeming millions who cannot read 
this book, or for that matter anything else, to make their choice too. But how 
the millions will choose is anybody’s guess. 


Religious Liberty To-day. By H. G. Wood. Cambridge University Press 
(Current Problems). Pp. viii + 149. 35. 6d. 


The Claims of the Free Churches. By Henry Townsend, M.A.,D.D. Hodder 
and Stoughton. Pp. 320. 155. 


Reviewed by J. M. Lloyd Thomas (Lianarth, Cardiganshire) 


THESE books in view of the inundation of the world by secular ideologies 
have a topical interest. 

Professor Wood within his prescribed compass gives us a convenient survey 
of the scene. He writes with an admirable effort to understand and to deal fairly 
with “‘ the other side.” He is more than liberal; he is chivalrous. He points, 
for example, to the discriminatory, though not complete, exclusion of Unitarian 
Services by the B.B.C. More courageously still he marks for condemnation the 
“Pharisaic exclusiveness” shown toward Unitarians by more “ orthodox 
churches ” (p. 92). 

On the questions of Reunion, and especially of toleration, he is persuasive and 
conciliatory. He fails, perhaps, to stress sufficiently the desperate difficulties, on 
any logical method, of countering defiant heresy and disruptive schism. These 
difficulties are, of course, deepened for a church which claims on the authority 
of Christ to be the One True Church. 

Persecution is not peculiar to Church or State or to political and economic move- 
ments. The denunciation by Protestants of Catholics and by Catholics of Protestants 
—Smithfield versus Tyburn—is just simple vulgar pot-and-kettle recrimination. 
The riddle of how to handle the scabbed and maggoty sheep which brings cor- 
tamination to a healthy flock remains quite insoluble on any impersonal “ prin- 
ciple.” Only love and loyalty to a Person can help us. Our Lord himself, pas- 
sionate to reclaim the self-willed from error and sin, commends and commands 
every method of private appeal and of Church reproof, but the obstinate heretic, 
flouting faith and morals and heedless of the welfare of the community of believers, 
may at last have to be expelled to rank with the heathen and the publican, with 
whom, however, Christ still consorted and whom he sought, even unto infinitely 
more than seventy times seven, to win through penitence and amendment of life. 
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There is disturbing ground for fearing that the movement for reunion has 
gone astray and become, in the face of our atheisms and paganisms, a diplomatic 
game of power-politics. Our first task surely is not to reunite our decayed and 
decaying churches which present such a vacant face to the growing sensualisms 
and materialisms of our time, but to Christianise the people, not by mass move- 
ments and publicity campaigns, but by direct individual appeal that may win souls 
for Christ. “‘ Ye shall be gathered one by one” (Isa. xxvii. 12). Given these 
inwardly sincere Christians, believers, followers and doers, full of faith and good 
works, we may perhaps do something to unite them unless we are well content that 
they are already united hiddenly in the Church Invisible. 

Principal Townsend’s is a large-scale volume doubtfully helpful to mutual 
understanding. It reads as if the author had been stirred to issue a counter-blast 
to Archbishop Garbett’s The Claims of the Church of England. It cannot be said 
to be magnanimous. It will probably leave the Archbishop and many Free 
Churchmen profoundly unhappy. It will, however, carry most constitutionalists 
with Dr Townsend in rejecting the Archbishop’s plan, for it is not likely that 
the Lords and Commons will allow the Church of England to play leap-frog over 
Parliament in order to secure a wide measure of autonomy by approaching the 
King directly after approval by the two Archbishops and the Lord Chancellor 
and the Speaker. But there is little point in Principal Townsend’s objection that 
the Lord Chancellor and the Speaker of the House of Commons may not be 
confessing Christian men. The House of Commons itself includes many non- 
Christians. More constructive sympathy might have been shown to the desire to 
obtain, under safeguards, a further degree of freedom for the Church of England 
short of complete Disestablishment and Disendowment. There are not a few 
fat-visioned Free Churchmen and many religious nondescripts who see wisdom 
n Mr T. S. Eliot’s Idea of a Christian Society. For some reason Dr Townsend, 
though he devotes a section to this earlier book, ignores Mr Eliot’s later but highly 
relevant book, Notes towards the Definition of Culture. Many non-Anglicans and 
mere humanists would profoundly regret the severance of the last official link 
between Christianity and the State. If driven to it, some would prefer as an 
alternative compromise the concurrent establishment and endowment of other 
defined Christian churches even at the cost of bitter national controversy. Dr 
Townsend taunts Anglicans on their “ utility” arguments and on “ using ” the 
State for their own ecclesiastical purposes. He does not seem to have given due 
weight to the fact that the State has recently been “‘ used” to make religious 
education compulsory, under protective safeguards, in State schools. His case is 
not strengthened when he says that the Free Church way is so to “‘ leaven society ” 
as to elect persons to “rule” in the interest of “‘ the Christian ethical ideal ” 
(p. 199). This also would be using the State, at whatever disguised remove, as 
soon as the churches had secured a Parliament responsive to the lump which 
the Free Churches had successfully leavened. Indeed Protestantism itself, its 
“fingers dripping with the fat of sacrilege”—to snatch a pearl from Lloyd 
George’s rhetoric—used the State not merely to establish but to endow itself as 
the national religion by confiscating vast treasures from Catholicism. 

Rome claiming to be the one and only true Church cannot compromise so long 
as it maintains that it is supernaturally and divinely constituted as such a Church by 
Christ himself. Professor Wood, in his Chapter VI, is clear on this. But after 
denying the claim, he argues rather riskily that even if we assumed Rome to be 
tight, even so it would not be entitled to appeal to the State to aid her in the 
maintenance of her discipline or in the propagation of her faith (p. 106). This 
might be questioned, for the Roman Church would on the assumption be absolutely 
and validly unique. No other church could make the same claim, for there cannot 
be more than one and only true Church. He does not seem adequately to consider 
that, again granting the assumption, it is not merely Rome any longer that appeals 
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for aid but Christ himself. There is no Protestant or other impersonal ‘‘ Gospel ” 
which can be accepted as a self-sufficing entity to be set in opposition to such q 
Church. Dr Townsend, at any rate, asserts that “‘ Jesus was the Gospel, and 
preached the Gospel, and created the Church ” (p. 15). It is too lightly overlooked 
by Protestant controversialists that it is not utterly beyond the dreams of pos- 
sibility, or the power of the grace and guidance of God that Rome may, in however 
remote a future, so restate her own unique claim by self-reformation from within 
as to enable vast numbers of now hesitating Christians to enter its fold and join 
its nearly four hundred million members without betrayal of conscience or cruci- 
fixion of thought. More amazing things have occurred in history, and with God 
all things are possible. 

But Rome apart, Dr Townsend puts reunion out of the question even for 
Protestants themselves and for many Free Churchmen. “It will never be pos- 
sible,” he asserts, “‘to agree concerning the true doctriné of the Church until 
we are all ready to acknowledge the final authority of the Scripture. . . . The 
sources of Christian doctrine and the nature of all authority are to be found in 
the New Testament and nowhere else ” (p. 22). This use of the word “ sources” 
and “‘ nature” is equivocal if not evasive. Presumably it is intended to disown 
tradition and the claim of the Church to be the one authority which after examina- 
tion of the early documents, many of them admittedly fantastic and fraudulent, 
proceeded by rejection and selection to formulate the canon of the N.T. The 
Church as a community of Christian believers had being and lived continuously 
for many years before our N.T. existed. This fallacy of the priority of the authority 
of the N.T. as against the authority of the living tradition and of the actually 
existing Church that brought what we accept as the N.T. into being, has long ago 
been exposed by some of the most eminent Protestant canonists. Credner, “a 
Protestant scholar who has done more than any other to illustrate the history of 
the canon,” said that ‘‘ Protestants have built a new Church on the foundation 
of Scripture, first without understanding, then without the will to understand, 
that Scripture itself rests on nothing but tradition.” According to Professor V. H. 
Stanton, “Credner holds the foremost place.” With equal definiteness a Free 
Church authority, Professor H. T. Andrews, writes, “‘ It was not the New Testament 
that created the Church: it was rather the Church that created the New Testament.” 


Ritual Magic. By E. M. Butler. Cambridge University Press. Pp. x + 330. 


255. net. 
Reviewed by John E. Housman (No#tingham Univ.) 


PROFESSOR BuTLER’S second exploration of the magical background of the Faust- 
legend gains considerably by restricting its scope more firmly than that of her 
Myth of the Magus, published about a year ago. In her first venture Professor 
Butler had clearly attempted to do too much: Zoroaster, Gilles de Rais, Casanova 
and Madame Blavatsky proved uneasy companions under the generic terms of 
magus, and specialists were not slow to draw attention to certain shortcomings 
of this first essay. Ritual Magic starts with a section on Pre-Christian Rites and 
Ceremonies which suffers from some of the defects of its predecessor : the chapter 
on Poetical Records of Magic, extending in the space of ten pages from the Gilga- 
mesh to the Pharsalia, makes enjoyable reading, but does not really contribute to 
the central thesis of the book. In any case one looks in vain for any reference to 
Orpheus or Orphic texts. Nor are Professor Butler’s excursions into the Jewish 
Elements in Magic altogether convincing : the account of the Zohar is too com- 
pressed to be really helpful. 

On the other hand the main part of Professor Butler’s work, dealing with the 
wo distinct streams of magical tradition practised in Western Europe, the Solo- 
monic and the Faustian, strike one as well-informed, stimulating and original in 
conception. The contrast between the Solomonic tradition, in which the magus is 
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thought to achieve domination over the powers invoked without any peril to his 
own soul, and the Faustian, where these powers give service only at the price of 
the magician’s eternal welfare: this contrast between unilateral and bilateral con- 
tract is beautifully worked out, and suggests certain far-reaching speculations in 
the field of the psychology of religion. The rise of the Faustian tradition with 
its emphasis on the eternal damnation of the magus, coincides, after all, with the 
coming of the Reformation, and makes one suspect that the Faust-myth is essen- 
tially a Renaissance myth about the psychological perils of unbridled individualism ; 
in this sense it links up with that other European myth of unchecked lust for 
self-assertion, the legend of Don Juan. Goethe, with whose Faust Professor 
Butler’s third and final volume will deal, realised the kinship of the two myths 
by making Faust the unscrupulous seducer of Gretchen. 

On the whole, Professor Butler unduly neglects the psychological implications 
of magical practices. .Her accounts of magical ritual are so surprisingly like the 
clinical pictures of the tortuous rituals of obsessional neurotics that investigation 
on these lines would have clearly helped. While Professor Butler’s main interest 
lies clearly in tracing the evolution of the Faust-myth, and while her comments 
on the genesis of this complex legend show her scholarship at its very best, one 
cannot help wondering whether a psychological investigation of the thought- 
processes, of the ritual requirements and, above all, of the nature of the spirits 
and symbols, on an analytic basis, is not a necessary pre-condition for a real 
understanding of the meaning of ritual magic. However much the magi may have 
believed in the external reality of these spirits and in the efficacy of the symbols 
employed, to the modern student the investigation of magical practices must 
inevitably gain by being related to our knowledge of endopsychic phenomena in the 
lives of primitives, children or psychotics. In the lack of a real psychological 
approach there lies perhaps the danger of Professor Butler’s method of investigation. 

But these are minor criticisms in the sense that Professor Butler’s book contains 
a splendid variety of stimulating information: the accounts of ritual make sur- 
prisingly good reading, even to the extraordinarily varied names of the spirits 
invoked ; in fact such names as Honduros, a Norwegian, Muncula, Amaymon, Corson 
and Goap should draw the attention of philologists and linguists to magical 
texts. Professor Butler points out the esthetic value of certain magical rites, and 
the language in which some of her extracts are clothed (note especially the lovely 
Elizabethan prose-passage on pp. 248 ff.) certainly makes one forget at times the 
intolerable waste of human energy, the unbelievable deviation from healthy 
development which are the hallmark of the modern magus. For this reason 
Professor Butler’s zestfully-written book strikes one as a curiously complex 
record of man’s tragic irrationality. 


Paths in Utopia. By Martin Buber. Routledge. Pp. 152. 155. 
The Drama of Atheist Humanism. By Henri de Lubac. Sheed and Ward. 
Pp. 253. 15S. 

Reviewed by C. W. H. Sutton (S+¢ Peter’s Hall, Oxford) 


In our age it seems that anyone who has something to say about the present is 
obliged to write about the past. If not past events, then past opinions ; this is 
called “‘ giving a genetic account.” Is it because—except for the Communist 
and the Catholic—we have no clear line of tradition behind us, that we are so 
desperately anxious to find one? The past is indeed often fascinating in its own 
tight. But though both of these books are scholarly works and purport to give a 
series of interpretations of various writers, that is not, I believe, their main pur- 
pose. Their authors would not wish their work to be judged as literary criticism ; 
they have a message for the present. 

Martin Buber is well known for his philosophy of the ‘“‘I-Thou” relation ; 
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here his experience of the Israeli communist settlements has given birth to a ve 
different type of book, a reticent, factual history of the ‘‘ Utopian-Socialist ” idea, 
He devotes one chapter to past “‘ Experiments ” and an all too brief appendix to 
the Jewish Kywza and Kibbuz; but though we have such books as those of Gide 
and Infield, it is disappointing that he has not given us more analysis of the actual 
experience of these communities. He has not convinced me that Saint-Simon 
or Fourier are worth being read by the non-specialist—unless for the entertain- 
ment-value of these personages as human oddities, of which there is nothing here, 
He holds that the theory of the right constitution of these communities and of their 
relations to one another and to the state is to be found in Proudhon, Kropotkin 
and Landauer (an unusual man—Socialist politician and translator of Ekkehardt) 
This theory does not take us very far. 

De Lubac has a reputation in theological circles, and his book Le Catholicism 
is somewhat more widely known ; this is the first of his books to appear in Eng- 
lish. His interest in the personalities—Feuerbach, Nietzsche, Kierkegaard, Comte 
and Dostoevsky—whom he has taken as his text, goes deeper than Buber’s. His 
sketch of Nietzsche is brief but sympathetic and penetrating ; he has a real love 
of Dostoevsky. He thinks we ought to know Feuerbach for an understanding of 
our age, as the man who gave an anti-religious twist to Hegelianism and made 
Marxism possible. He claims that Feuerbach is one of the two “ protagonists of 
the drama ” of atheist humanism, because he took the first fatal step of resolving 
God into “attributes of divinity such as love wisdom and justice”; for him, as 
the present-day logical empiricist would put it, the word ‘‘ God ” signifies certain 
human ideals and that is all. 

A third of his book is devoted to Comte, who is little known in this country ; 
but in the end one is no nearer understanding how a man of the boundless silli- 
ness of Auguste Comte could have achieved the influence he did. I still believe 
that the “ positivist ” trend in our outlook—that intellectual asceticism which 
confines itself to the ordering of sense-data—is due to the much greater minds of 
Hume and Mach, and that Comte only provided a useful label. 

The “* Drama ” which de Lubac portrays is man’s bewilderment in finding—in 
Nietzsche’s words—that ‘‘ God is dead.” Does this mean, in less dramatic lan- 
guage, that the traditional doctrines of religion suddenly seem to afford no sup- 
port? If so, it is something which has recurred in the history of the world— 
Greece of the Sophists is the case best known to us—and in each case only a few 
have deeply felt and pregnantly expressed what it means. In our case perhaps 
only Nietzsche and Dostoevsky. Nietzsche owing to a psychological twist, 
thinks de Lubac—“ he was jealous of Christ, jealous to the point of madness ” 
(but contrast Berdyaev : ‘‘ Nietzsche said God was dead and said it with deepest 
sorrow ”)—did not return to the Church. Dostoevsky lived through the devasta- 
tion, but he returned, and his return can help the Church in its task of speaking 
to this godless century. 

“Life really is nauseating, yet love life”—this seems to be Dostoevsky’s 
central theme. “If thou love each thing, thou wilt perceive the mystery of God 
in all.” De Lubac, bringing together Dostoevsky’s correspondence with his 
books, believes that in his epileptic fits and at his imminent execution he had a 
** sight over the wall ” ; or rather, as de Lubac puts it, in accord with his Church’s 
doctrine, he had an extraordinary “natural” vision which he was enabled to 
interpret as of something metaphysical. ‘‘ The last result of Dostoevsky’s analysis 

is the assertion that a synthetic connection relates everything human to a view- 
point situated beyond any sort of reality that can be called psychological.” 
(Nietzsche’s is not so very different ; at certain times of inspiration “the things 
come of themselves and offer themselves as likenesses . . . and upon each like- 
ness you ride into truth.”) 

Both these books contain an unexpressed implication. De Lubac’s: “ Return 
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to the Church conception of God and the Church will re-establish right social 
relations ; they cannot be constructed in the manner of Comte.” Buber’s: “‘ Work at 
building up actual communities and a sense of the ‘ metaphysical Thou’ will follow.” 

Buber says something important in emphasising that the state cannot create 
communities, the primary test of which, he says, is “‘ openness” of the members 
to one anothers’ needs, problems and interests. We can aim to realise this “‘ open- 
ness.” For what he calls ‘‘ Full Community,” both consumption-in-common 
(especially common meals) and a measure of production-in-common are necessary. 
We can never be satisfied with a Socialism which proclaims, as on the whole the 
Marxists do: “In your day more and more impersonal production, in order to 
achieve real community after you are dead.” If men are long treated as mere 
instruments in ‘‘ the first phase of socialism,” may they not become incapable of 
the “‘ higher phase ” ?_ I think Socialism in U.S.S.R. has brought forth some real 
local community-life, and that we must not under-estimate the extent to which 
preparation for war has diverted Russian policy. But Buber’s point is vital. Is 
nationalisation men’s deepest desire ? Is even the equalisation of incomes ? 

De Lubac’s thesis is that post-Nietzschean, post-Marxian Christianity “‘ must 
become heroic.” But he does not take seriously enough Nietzsche’s and Marx’s 
criticisms of the Christian ideal—that it is one-sided, singularly lacking in certain 
virtues such as veracity and desire for equity, that the Church has not merely not 
healed men’s sickness but made it worse. He might not have read Genealogie der 
Moral. Both Nietzsche and Marx were moral reformers primarily, and agreed 
that if the God of the Christian tradition was dead, it was well so. Dostoevsky 
was not in the least a moral reformer, but a metaphysician; he feels that moral 
reforms only scratch the surface of human nature. Thus his advocacy of a 
“simplist ” return to tradition seems unsatisfying to many, and is not the most 
important thing he has to say. 

It may be that God is not dead, but only a certain conception of God, for there 
ate many. Perhaps the link between the two books is that man needs significant 
experience to come to a faith in God, and that the genuine small community is a 
principal source of such experience. 

Neither book is epoch-making, but both throw some new light on topics of 
central importance. In both one is agreeably free from the sense of reading a 
translation. A prefatory note on De Lubac’s work, which is not easily accessible 
in this country, might well be included in any future impression. 


My Philosophy and other Essays on the Moral and Political Problems of our Time. 
By Benedetto Croce. Selected by R. Klibansky. Translated by E. F. 
Carritt. London: George Allen and Unwin, 1949. Pp. 240. 155. 


Reviewed by H. B. Acton (London Univ.) 


Tuts book contains some thirty-seven separate essays varying in length from half 
a page to close on thirty. Most, but not all of them, bear the date of their com- 
position, and were written between 1931 and 1945 and so have a special historical 
as well as a more general philosophical interest. They fall into groups dealing 
with the author’s philosophy as a whole, his philosophy of politics, of ethics and 
esthetics, and of history. In addition there are some brief essays on topics that 
do not fall readily into any one of these groupings. The selection is admirably 
contrived both to illuminate Signor Croce’s central philosophical positions and 
to exhibit his skill in the writing of occasional pieces. The translator says he has 
made the translation plain. He has also made it smooth and lively. 

Philosophical idealism is very much out of fashion to-day. This is partly because 
the optimism inherent in it appears obtuse and shocking, like funny stories at a 
death-bed, in an era of wars and persecutions, and partly because its realist and 
positivist critics have, for the time being, had the better of the argument. Such 
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critics will find little in the present book to unsettle them in their position of 
sombre ascendancy. In particular, the essay from which the book receives jt; 
title is too brief and too cavalier to do more than confirm in their faith the already 
converted. If the book is to have any effect on the thought of our time, it wil] 
have to be through its affirmations rather than its arguments, through the alterna. 
tive it presents to the prevailing disillusionments rather than through any obvious 
success in dispelling them. 

Since Signor Croce holds that the main activities of the human spirit, the search 
for truth, the contemplation of beauty, the moral endeavour, and utilitarian beha- 
viour, although distinct nevertheless involve one another, it should not matter ; 
great deal where we start reading his book. I have myself found the essays on the 
philosophy of politics the most interesting, both for themselves and for the light 
they throw on the whole system of ideas. The central notion is that of liberty, 
and this is understood in a very wide sense, as meaning’ “ simply the spiritual 
nature of man; it.is identical with activity, which is the essence of humanity” 
(p. 97). Thus “‘ The only correct meaning of ‘ giving liberty ’ is that it is our duty 
to support and enlarge liberty, that is to say the life of man. On its negative side 
the maxim prohibits every action that narrows man’s life ; on the positive side it 
commands us continually to widen and amplify it. And since, as we have said, 
liberty is simply the activity of man, how can we increase it except by increasing 
human creativity in every field by new conceptions of truth, new scientific and 
technical discoveries, new creations of art, new achievements of spiritual eleva- 
tion?” (p. 98). It follows that justice, in the sense of equality, is a subordinate 
ideal, and that a great deal of our contemporary egalitarian zeal is suspect, since 
the unchecked prosecution of a secondary ideal easily interferes with the realisa- 
tion of the primary one. Much of what Signor Croce says in this regard is admir- 
able, but it should not be overlooked that this extremely wide use of the word 
‘‘ liberty ” puts any number of quite respectable ends at an unmerited disadvantage. 
If liberty is everything that makes life worth while, then a mere element in what 
makes life worth while is pretty paltry by comparison. Nothing that Croce says 
requires that the claims of morality, as a distinct and autonomous manifestation of 
the human spirit, may not require, at a given moment of time, a great deal of 
economic or social levelling. Nor does Croce deny this. What he insists is that 
we ask, as the levelling proceeds: ‘‘ What new and worthwhile activities are 
resulting from what we have done ?”’ If there has been an enlargement of capacity, 
we shall have done well. If not, we have been misled by an abstraction. 

We thus see what sort of liberalism it is that has Signor Croce’s support. In 
the first place, it is opposed to any sort of despotism, since despotism is the attempt 
to depress the spontaneous activity which is essentially human. It is a liberalism, 
however, which admits that despots frequently do a good they have not intended, 
by destroying the abstractions and illusions of over-facile reformers. It is alsoa 
liberalism which recognises the danger of allowing ‘‘ the hope of revolution to 
become a common and usual state of mind . . .” (p. 73). It is a liberalism which 
stresses not only the powers that men have but also their unequal distribution. 
It is, indeed, a liberalism not unlike that of Burke, except that its metaphysical 
presuppositions, which Burke was only dimly aware of, are by Croce displayed 
and defended with an easy eloquence. 

So we return to the metaphysics—idealist but not subjectivist, monistic but not 
monolithic—and find it difficult to be quite sure that comprehensiveness and 
many-sidedness have not shaded off, here and there, into the simultaneous asser- 
tion of incompatible points of view. In particular, the use of the word “ spirit” 
is a stumbling-block, since it should be possible to refute reductive materialism 
without playing snobbish tricks on nature. But just as we cannot help preferring 
generous men to moral nigglers, so the large-minded sweep of Croce’s ideas has 
its attractions in this barren age. It is true he is capable of himself writing (on 
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.124): “* Perpetual peace is a perpetual utopia, for its aim is nothing but to break 
the springs of human action which are to be found in pain and danger” ; and of 
criticising on the very same page, a dead dictator for writing: ‘‘ Not only do we 
not believe in perpetual peace; we hold it to be degrading and a negation of all 
man’s primary virtues which are only brought to light by the horrors of war.” 
But such slips of emphasis and detail can readily be overlooked in a book in which 
great learning is elegantly brought to bear upon topics of the day, and in which a 
comprehensive and humane view of things is serenely manifested. A reader of this 
book may well disagree with much of it, but he cannot fail to recognise that a wise 
man wrote it. It is all the more to be regretted, therefore, that the title selected is 
such as might suggest that its author is one of those newspaper sages who write 
challenging articles on ‘‘ What I believe.” 


Goethe : Homage on the Two Hundredth Anniversary of his Birth—Symposiam. 
Paris: Unesco. Limited edition in English. Zurich: Berichthaus. 
Pp. xvii + 179. No price given. 

Reviewed by R. F. Rattray (Cambridge) 


TuE title explains the volume. A number of eminent writers in a variety of nations 
were invited to contribute. It was a good idea. The United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organisation could hardly have a better occasion, dealing 
with an international genius. Goethe indeed was a universal one: science and 
culture were united in him—international culture—and he was internationally 
minded. He did not stand aloof from politics but was prime minister of a little 
state. At the same time he directed the court theatre: he wrote lyrics, novels, 
plays, epics : he studied science, made at least one permanent discovery in science, 
and published scientific writings : he painted pictures : a remarkable body of his 
conversation was recorded in writing and printed. 

The writers of this book are drawn trom Germany (Thomas Mann among 
others), Italy (Croce), Switzerland, Poland, Chile, the United States of America, 
India (Radhakrishnan), Mexico, France, Colonial France (a negro), England 
(Stephen Spender), Egypt. 

The result is good and worth while. But it must be confessed that the book 
suffers as books do that are commissioned and do not “‘ grow.” The contributors 
express admiration, but there is, rather conspicuously, lack of enthusiasm. 

Nevertheless, it is possible to make out these papers a synthesis of value. One 
of the good elements in the book is the illustrations, and in all of the portraits, 
fom youth to old age, the eyes are strikingly alert. This is characteristic. Goethe 
was of course extraordinarily sensitive to impressions. It seems as if little escaped 
that prodigious receptivity. Emotional himself and very susceptible to women, 
Goethe had experience so emotional as to become morbid (he tried to see whether 
he could force a dagger into his breast with a view to suicide) and then worked it 
out of his system by writing it. Having felt the need of balance, he found it in 
Greece. ‘‘ Every man,” he wrote, “‘ has his own way of being Greek, but Greek 
he must be.” He found what André Gide called “‘ controlled romanticism.” 
And then he found that one must not live in one age : 


Wer nicht von dreitausend Jahren 
Sich weiss Rechenschaft zu geben, 
Bleib in Dunkeln, unerfahren. 


Great writers, not infrequently, are critics and correctors of their own age. 
Goethe rebelled against specialisation and wrote : 
**It is rather as though man has been replaced by another species, by a 
multitude of ingenious and incomplete creatures, each gifted with one or 
another highly-developed sense, but deaf and blind in other respects. . . . 
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What is it that everyone in this world covets or seeks to acquire? Wealth, 
ease, rapidity of transport and communication. And what is the result? 
An average, generally-disseminated culture. This is a century of clever 
minds, quick to assimilate, practical—but they will not attain the highest 
values,” 

He aimed at being the complete man. He attained, by entering into many 
cultures, all-round experience and thus found faith in reality. 

“The proper, sole, essential theme of the history of mankind, that to 
which all others are subordinate, is the struggle between faith and incredulity, 
All epochs in which faith reigns, in whatever form, are brilliant, great and fruit. 
ful for their contemporaries and posterity. Whereas all these epochs in which 
incredulity, in whatever form, wins its melancholy victory, even though they 
should glitter for a time with deceptive radiance, vanish from the eyes of 
posterity, because no one is concerned with studying sterility.” 

Just as da Vinci is now being seen to be ultimately a philosopher, so Goethe. 
His view was that the world is so constituted that each individual can have the 
importance of the whole. There is interaction, and if nature is experienced a; 
vibrations of the same kind of entity that works within ourselves, we can expe- 
rience real freedom. ‘“‘ If the eye were not sunny, it could not apprehend the sun, 
If God’s own strength did not reside in us, how could the divine delight us ?” 
** Thou art with me, Lord, and the senses did not know it.” What mattered to 
Goethe, as to his Iphigeneia, was to abide by the truth, cost what it might: he 
would not pervert it to suit any community whatever. The public good is, with 
him, the consequence and not the principle of conduct. If it had been otherwise, 
he said, “‘ desirous of satisfying the mob, I would have told them little stories 
and made sport of them as Kotzebue did.” 'To Goethe men of action, builders 
of cities, conquerors and rulers could be creative as the artist, so long as they had 
the demonic quality of the spirit that bloweth where it listeth. ‘‘ The demonic 
is not released by understanding and rationality. It is not a quality of my nature 
but I can submit myself to it.” So within the depths of Goethe’s poetry there is 
a great exhaling exclamation, invocation—an “‘ Ah!” It is surely most significant 
that his last word, like that of Shakespeare and other great men, was that there 
should be nobility in men. 


Nineteenth Century Studies: Coleridge to Matthew Arnold. By Basil Willey. 
London: Chatto and Windus, 1949. Pp. viii + 288. 15s. 


Reviewed by J. C. G. Burton (Bristol Univ.) 


PROFESSOR WILLEY continues in the series and manner of his Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Century Backgrounds, but with variation of title from ‘‘ Back- 
ground ”—* partly because I am tired of it, but still more because the book itself 
makes no pretence to any sort of completeness. . . . I offer it mainly as a pre- 
liminary enquiry into the history of religious and moral ideas in the nineteenth 
century.” (Preface p.v.) There is, we learn, “‘a projected sequel.” (Ib.) The 
persons treated are Coleridge, Thomas Arnold, Newman, Carlyle, Bentham, 
J. S. Mill, Comte, George Eliot, Hennell, Strauss and Feuerbach, and Matthew 
Arnold. The real theme of the book is the conflict, in the realm of thought, 
and the life that issues from thought, between Benthamism and Newmanism. 
Mr. Willey brings to his task extensive learning, intuitive perception and lively 
sympathy. 

The nineteenth century is by now, Mr. Willey feels, a Classic age. No longer 
in the irreverence of Lytton Strachey appropriate. Dwarfs have no mandate to 
criticise giants. Strachey may have been irreverent, but he is still supremely 
readable, and his portrait of Thomas Arnold has two immense values, one feels, 
despite Mr Willey. It is a salutary reminder first, that lion-hearted moralists have 
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endearing but rather absurd little human weaknesses, and second, that the great 
headmaster of Rugby School fixed the pattern of Public School education in a 
form probably grossly inappropriate to the needs of Britain in the following 
century. Arnold chose the Classical-Medieval tradition, whereas Britain, as 
Priestley (one of Mr Willey’s comic reliefs in Eighteenth Century Background) saw, 
from the vantage point of disestablishment, needed a scientific, commercial and 
historical education to meet the new age. The eclipse of Priestley and the rise of 
Newman and Arnold probably represents the beginning of the decline of Britain 
as a beneficent world-power. . 

There is one nineteenth century figure in whom the two contradictory and con- 
flicting tendencies of the age—experiential and rational—meet at a very high 
level: James Martineau. Far from devoting one of his illuminating chapters to 
this grossly overlooked embodiment of all that was best in the nineteenth century, 
Mr Willey accords him only the most passing mention. This is unfortunate, as 
Mr Willey possesses so eminently the qualities of intellectual tact and patience 
necessaty to interpret Martineau’s place in the movement of thought and events. 
Martineau was the spiritual peer of Newman, with a moral firmness that contrasts 
well with the intellectual sceptism that drove Newman to Rome for peace. Mr 
Willey had to make choice in his material for conciseness sake, naturally: but 
why, too, is the lovely and worthy figure of F. D. Maurice missed, and could not 
Comte, Hennell, Strauss and Feuerbach have been passed over in favour of these, 
and of Sidney Smith, say. There is an unstated assumption in Mr Willey’s 
approach, that there is a form of Catholicism peculiarly English, and that the 
stream of Catholicism is the life blood of this country. Those who do not share 
Mr Willey’s convictions will miss in his book a treatment of the Dissenting and 
Utilitarian streams in the nineteenth century adequate to their importance. 

The treatment of John Stuart Mill approaches a caricature. Mill was no less 
a Victorian saint than Newman and Martineau. His character was unimpeachable, 
his intellect strong and clear, his public activities courageous and incalculably 
beneficial. Granted that his father pushed his education a little severely, and some- 
what took advantage of the child’s capacity to be influenced, Mill otherwise stands 
among the very few human beings for whom respect is in no wise diminished by 
the passage of time. Isn’t Mr Willey’s reference to Mill’s drawn face in the familiar 
portrait rather playing to the gallery ? Surely, too, Mr Willey has misunderstood 
the doctrine of “‘ Liberty ” if he thinks Mill there sets no limit to the licence that 
lets Fascism grow, flourish and finally destroy liberty. 

Coleridge is receiving much more attention these days. The disposition is to 
forgive him for his decline from revolutionary romanticism to Tory and High 
Church security, to overpraise him for his early acquaintance with German philo- 
sophy, to attach excessive importance to his distinguishing of understanding 
(Verstand) and Reason (Vernunft) and the dependent development of the doctrine 
of Fancy and Imagination. The necessary elucidation Mr Willey does with such 
clarity that we must remain in his debt. But need we give Coleridge an importance 
so great that all that is central and certain in nineteenth-century English thought 
flows from him ? 

Mr Willey has surely overstressed the Anglican in Matthew Arnold. He well 
says of him that ‘“‘ He was not the most brilliantly gifted nor the most forceful 
of the eminent Victorians, but the most intelligent” (p. 251). But of all the 
“eminent Victorians,” Matthew Arnold, despite his trick of repetition to make his 
point, despite his insistence on ‘‘ sweetness and light” and despite his charm and 
persuasiveness, is the least sure of himself. Scholar-gipsy himself, he is 


* Still nursing the unconquerable hope, 
Still clutching the inviolable shade ” 


with a gentle and shy effeminateness that is the charm of all his writing. Well 
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might he lament our cultural Barbarians, Philistines and Populace that his ow, 
father had done so much to harden into antipathetic types in this country. 


‘* Make us, not fly to dreams, but moderate desire ” 


is not the clarion note of the Church Militant and Triumphant, but of one beyond 
the consolations of religion. 

For Mr Willey the intellectual landscape of the English nineteenth century has 
all the sordidness that the Nottinghamshire coalmining landscape possessed fo; 
Lawrence. ‘“‘ Theresa of the Midland flats” (p. 208) he dubs George Eliot, 
Bowring’s description of vice as ‘‘ false moral arithmetic ” sound in this context 
like Scrooge’s answer to the “ portly gentlemen ” collecting Christmas charity, 
** A joyless knowledge of the sources of joy pervades all Mill’s work, and his prose 
is grey with it” (p. 161) hits off as it were the ugliest of all ugly Nonconfortais 
conventicles in the ugliest of all Barnsleys. Scotland and France can do no better, 
for “ Carlyle can never write urbanely ” (p. 104), and “‘ this intellectual Napoleon” 
(p. 192) Comte is “a joyless, self-intoxicated doctrinaire, no doubt ” (p. 202). 

Nevertheless, Mr Willey enforces our respect by his sheer capacity to write, 
by his subtle knowledge of all that has ever been said and inferred, and by his 
urbanity. The world of thought and character, under his treatment, becomes a 
wonder-world. His central theme—that the nineteenth century staged a gigantic 
struggle between the intellectualism of Coleridge and Newman and the positivism 
of Comte and Mill is most excitingly urged. One is no less under Professor 
Willey’s debt for not agreeing with him; rather more, that he makes his reader 
face his own beliefs. 


The Jewish People and Jesus Christ. By Jakob Jocz. London: S.P.CK. 
Pp. x + 446. 21s. 


Reviewed by Austin H. Birch (Newport, Mon.) 


Tuts book, which is fully documented throughout, has a bibliography of twelve 
pages in which no book in English or German even remotely bearing on the 
author’s theme seems to be omitted. Dr Jocz displays a sound and deep know- 
ledge of both Christianity and Judaism from the inside, but he frankly supports 
the Christian point of view. The fundamental question underlying the whole 
treatment may be said to be, “‘ What think ye of Christ ?” with the necessary 
addendum, “‘ What think ye of man?” Both questions, according to Dr Jocz, 
are fundamental ; they go to the root of the dichotomy that exists between two 
rival religions which have little but a moral code in common. Dr Jocz’s own 
verdict, summed up in the last chapter, “ Judaism and Christianity,” is that 
between Judaism and Christianity there is an impassable gulf and that no bridge 
between them is conceivable. However “liberal” Judaism may be, it is at one 
with the orthodox view that no compromise is possible between Jewish mono- 
theism and Christian Trinitarianism; they are absolutely irreconcilable and as 
incompatible as oil and water. Was this belief in this incompatibility implicit 
in the saying of Jesus Christ about ‘‘ the new wine ” and the “ old bottles ” and 
the ‘‘ new patch ” on the ‘old garment”? If Dr Jocz is to be believed, and he 
quotes from all the authorities I have ever heard of, no compromise between 
Judaism and Christianity is possible. If Christ is what the orthodox Christian 
Church believes, #.e. at least more than man, then Judaism has “ no use for him.” 
On p. 7 of this book we read: ‘‘ It must be remembered that Jewish interest in 
Jesus has little spiritual and no religious significance. The whole emphasis is 
upon the historical Jesus. . . . Every effort is made to keep separate the prophet 
of Nazareth from the Second Person of the Trinity. . . . The Christ of the Church 
. . . has nothing in common with the great Nazarene.” Judaism does not even 
admit the uniqueness of Jesus, whereas even “‘ liberal” Christianity, however 
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attenuated, must surely admit that Christ is more than a prophet. Judaism goes 
even farther than this in asserting the almost complete perfectibility of man ; 
almost, but not quite complete, for no Jew can or will admit that even Christ was 
perfect. Again, the typical Jewish dogma is that works save man, not faith. Man 
must earn God’s favour by his own efforts, /.e. even God needs man’s co-operation 
before he can save him. The depravity of man or any approach to it is utterly 
repugnant to the Jew. The Jew is an incurable optimist in spite of his age-long 
bitter experiences. He believes that man can become better and better every day 
and in every way. In fact, the Jew would have found nothing to reject in Pela- 
ius’s view of man’s perfectibility. The only forces having any bearing on man’s 
moral development are heredity and environment. The Epistle of St James is 
therefore a reflection of the Jewish view-point to-day as it was 1900 years ago. 
The current philosophy which prevailed almost everywhere for some half a century 
right up to the war of 1939-45 was Humanism, with its emphasis upon Social 
Services, and this view of man’s perfectibility through science and its social implica- 
tions is bound ultimately to issue in a code of ethics emphasising man’s inherent 
goodness rather than his proneness to relapse, if unassisted by external supports. 
The Jewish conception of Sin, too, is utterly different from the Christian, in fact, 
to the Jew it may be merely a means to an end. It is an unpleasant experience 
from which the sinner learns much. Man’s will is so free that by exerting it he 
can choose what he will. ‘“‘ Sin is a ladder which leads man to his highest expe- 
rience” (p. 276). Dr Jocz puts the relative positions very clearly on p. 277 
(bottom). “‘ The difference here between Judaism and Christianity is fundamental. 
While to Judaism sin is only a latent disposition or an acquirement easily corrected, 
to Christianity sin is an all-pervading principle in life. It has cosmic significance 
and expresses itself in the human attitude of inward rebellion against God. Eritis 
sieut Deus (Gen. iii. 5). In the Christian view, man stands as a usurper of God’s 
glory and a rival to his power : he is thus guilty of high treason. Sin is a power 
which enslaves man, incapacitates his will, pushes him irresistibly towards evil. 
... Consequently, in the eyes of the Church even the best of men needs salva- 
tion; in the view of the Synagogue, the ¢ransgressor needs only amendment of 
sas 
Dr Jocz is scrupulously fair in quoting his authorities, whether they be Jews or 
Christians, and there are copious notes on each chapter, giving chapter and verse 
for whatever he may have put briefly in the text. The last section of his concluding 
chapter, “‘ The Everlasting Division,” is almost pontifical in its tone; it is a 
masterly summing up and pronouncement of verdict. I will quote parts of it to 
show where the author stands theologically. On p.32, Dr Jocz writes, “‘ Thus 
Church and Synagogue face each other; between them stands Jesus Christ. 
The Synagogue’s no and the Church’s yes, is not no and yes to each other, but no 
and yes to Jesus of Nazareth, the Son of God, . . .” He goes on thus: “ The 
line which divides the Church from the Synagogue is not a horizontal but a ver- 
tical line. . . . The real line dividing the Church from the Synagogue is vertical. 
It is faith. A person is not a Jew or a Christian in the true sense of the word by 
merely following the example of his parents, but by the acquisition of the habit 
of mind which is characteristically Jewish or Christian. In both cases it is the 
expression of an attitude rather than a tradition—Christian theology is the result 
of faith in Jesus of Nazareth, the Son of God. Jewish theology is the negation of 
that faith.” Dr Jocz concludes a readable and fully documented book with these 
wotds from Trattner’s celebrated work, As a Jew sees Jesus. “‘ The intelligent 
Jew enjoys the Jesus of the Synoptics: the Churches adore the Christ of the 
Fourth Gospel, and so the grand division goes on between the brethren of Jesus 
and his followers.” It is, he goes on, the division between faith which knows 
and unbelief which also knows. 
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CorRIGENDUM : It is greatly regretted that our review notice of Charles Freer 
Andrews (October, 1949, p. 96) contained the statement that Andrews resigned 
his Orders in the Anglican Church in 1914. A reader has drawn our attention 
to the fact that although Andrews actually offered to do so, Bishop Lefroy wisely 
declined to accept this ‘‘ impetuous resignation.” —[Ep.]. 
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